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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES, Sixth and Market Sts., San Francisco 
A. O'DONNELL, 628 Twentieth St., San Francisco 
“THE CLARION,” INC., 867-869 Market Street, San Francisco 
Cc. J. HEESEMAN, 1107 Washington St., Oakland 
JAMES KELLER, Tenth and Broadway, Oakland 
THE HUB, Eleventh and Broadway, Oakland 
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Unsurpassed for 
Scenic Grandeur 


When going East, be sure to go via the 
world’s pictorial route, the 


Western Pacific 
Railway 


THE NEW CROSS-CONTINENT LINE 


For one hundred miles through the 
marvelous gorge of the Sierras—the 
Feather River Canyon. Palatial 
Trains and Perfected Service, afford- 
ing every comfort known to railroad 
travel. Smooth, speedy, safe. Through 
new lands, scenes, cities. 


For Full Information Address 
Any Western Pacific Agent or 


TICKET OFFICES: 
665 MARKET STREET, PALACE HOTEL 
Phone Sutter 1651. 
MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT, 
Phone Kearny 4980. 


1326 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, 
Phone Oakland 132. 
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FACTS IN THE MUSICIANS’ CASE 


For some time past Musicians’ Mutual Protec- 
tive Union, Local No. 6, American Federation of 
Musicians, has been the object of an attack, the 
chief purpose of which has been to allow a cer- 
tain body of men, not now affiliated, to obtain 
admission to its ranks, and to dictate the terms 
upon which Local No. 6 would admit them. 
Local No. 6 has, up to the present time, taken 
no cognizance of these attacks upon it. It be- 
lieves, however, that the time is now ripe when 
it should come before the trade unions of San 
Francisco and present to them some truths. 

There is at the present time in San Francisco 
but one bona fide, recognized organization of 
union musicians. It is known officially as Musi- 
cians’ Mutual Protective Union, Local No. 6, 
American Federation of Musicians; and it is 
affiliated with the San Francisco Labor Council, 
California State Federation of Labor and, 
through its international, with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It has been established for 
more than twenty-six years. It has in that time 
grown from a membership of twenty-five, or 
thereabouts, to one of approximately twelve hun- 
dred. It has established fair working conditions, 
and has maintained a decent wage scale for the 
benefit of its membership. It also gives to its 
membership protection in many ways that the 
writer believes are not contemplated by other 
organizations. It maintains at the present time 
an adequate relief fund whereby any member who 
finds himself in distress may receive assistance 
unostentatiously, and without making him feel 
that he is an object of charity. So much for 
Local No. 6. 

An organization purporting to be a musicians’ 
union, and calling itself Musicians’ Union, Local 
No. 8, affiliated with the American International 
Musical and Theatrical Union, has received some 
attention through the public press; and they have, 
through hand-bills, which they have quite widely 
distributed, endeavored to present themselves be- 
fore trade unions and the general public as peo- 
ple with a grievance and a cause. 

Let us see what their circulars say: “Musicians’ 
Union, Local No. 8, makes known that it has no 
controversy with organized labor. Local No. 8 
always did and always will support the principles 
of organized labor and true unionism.” 


This so-called Local No. 8 takes exceptional 
pains to inform the public that it is affiliated with 
the American International Musical and Theatri- 
cal Union, and being chartered by that organiza- 
tion with the high sounding and voluminous title, 
it is but fair to assume that it subscribes to the 
opinions and views promulgated by its parent 
body. I have before me a copy of a monthly 
magazine called “The Bulletin,” published in New 
York, and labeled “Official Journal of the Ameri- 
can International Musical and Theatrical Union, 
Inc.,” and in a very prominent position the fol- 
lowing article, by Karl Rathje, appears. I quote 
it in its entirety: 

“The question to be answered is: Is the A. F. 
of L. a labor organization? 

“The answer cannot be anything but a most 
emphatic ‘No.’ 


“The A. F. of L. is not a labor organization. 
It is not a trades union. 


“The fact that the members of the A. F. of L. 


are wage workers does not make that body a 
labor organization. 

“Now, if the A. F. of L. is not a labor organi- 
zation the question will be asked: ‘What use is 
it?’ The A. F. of L. is a contemptible measly 
little job trust, and absolutely nothing else. The 
members of the A. F. of L, do not want it to be 
anything else, and they know as much about 
economics as a monkey knows about astronomy. 

“The A. F. of L. is not a trades union, because 
it does not even try to organize all tradesmen 
and refuses admittance into the union whenever 
there are enough union men to fill all the jobs 
they have. 

“The closed shop of the A. F. of L. is like 
everything else in that ‘job trust’—a mere fake, 
and is based on the principle of ‘identity of in- 
terests between capital and labor.’ ” 

How -does this article comport with the state- 
ment that “Local No. 8 always has and always 
will support the principles of organized labor and 
true unionism.” If the American Federation of 
Labor does not represent organized labor and 
true unionism, then what organization does? 
The pages of “The Bulletin” teem with attacks 
on the American Federation of Labor, and or- 
ganized labor in general. 

This dodger further says that “Local No. 6 is 
avoiding the true issue by making misstatements 
and vilifying the members of Local No. 8, so as 
to influence organized labor against Local No. 8.” 
As far as I am aware, any misstatements or vili- 
fications that have been spread, have been against 
Local No. 6 and its members. In fact most of 
No. 6’s membership did not know of the exist- 
ence of these self-constituted unionists, therefore 
could not very well vilify them. Furthermore, 
“The reasons for the controversy,” quoth the 
dodger, between Local No. 8 and Local No. 6 
are as follows: Local No. 8 is opposed to the 
one hundred dollars initiation fee charged by 
Local No. 6, believing it is too much money for 
a workingman to pay for the right to work.” 
Local No. 6 is really not aware of the existence 
of any controversy with any body as to the 
amount of its initiation fee. Local No. 6 believes 
that its membership has a perfect right to deter- 
mine what admission fee shall be charged and 
under what conditions it shall admit a man to 
membership. I have yet to hear of any local 
or any branch of organized labor that does not 
reserve to itself that right, and I submit that 
there is no body of organized labor that allows 
the prospective member to dictate his own terms. 
As to the claim that “$100 is too much money 
for any man to pay for the right to work,’ it 
may be stated right here that Local No. 6 gives 
to every man six months’ time in which to pay this 
$100. Furthermore, Local No. 6 pays a death 
benefit of $100, so that virtually and truly the only 
money that a member pays for the right to a live- 
lihood under decent conditions and with due 
protection, is the money which he pays for his 
dues in the organization. 

Again I quote: “Local No. 8 is opposed to 
the law adopted by Local No. 6, which denies 
members of other unions the right to become 
members of No. 6, but permits members of Lo- 
cal No. 6 to work at other trades, and follow 
other lines of business.” The law is not an- 
tagonistic to union men or any other class of 


men. The framer of this law believed that the 
man who follows music solely as a profession 
and as a means of livelihood, should not be forced 
within the body of his own organization to com- 
pete with men working at other trades and pro- 
fessions, and following music as a side-line at 
night. To remedy this condition of affairs, this 
law was passed something over a year ago, No 
law is retroactive, and for that reason the men 
who are already within the organization, and are 
engaged at other trades and professions could 
not be reached by this law. 

This is the truth, and not half a truth, as is 
used in the dodger quoted, which further states 
that: “The endeavor of Local No. 8 is to estab- 
lish equal rights for all, and special privileges 
for none.” The phrase “equal rights for all, and 
special privileges for none,’ is an old favorite 
with the cheap politicians, and is used by them 
for the purpose of befuddling and confusing the 
public mind on some subject in order to create 
a spontaneous outburst of sympathy in their 
favor that will permit them to carry out their 
own designs. It sounds well and generally means 
Right here in San Francisco at the 
present time, these self-same people perch them- 
selves upon a pedestal of self-righteousness, loud- 
ly and boisterously proclaiming their love and 
admiration for ‘ 


very little. 


‘organized labor and true union- 
ism,’ and yet at the same time are endeavoring 
in every way possible to demoralize the music 
profession by price-cutting, vilifying our mem- 
bers, and imitating our working cards as closely 
as possible and in a manner cunningly calculated 
to deceive the public. 


Now a word as to the high standard of musi- 
cianship displayed by the members of Local No. 
6. Go into the restaurants and cafes of this 
city, to any of the theatres, or to Golden Gate 
Park or the parks of Oakland, to the Symphony 
concerts, and to other places of high-class amuse- 
ment, and you will find that the resources and the 
skill displayed by the members of this local are 
absolutely unapproachable by any _ outsiders. 
Local No. 6 has placed its members in these 


| positions because they have the ability to hold 
| them. 


| as Local No. 8, 
| termed 


| investigate the entire matter. It 


Over a year ago the organization now known 
but at that time called the San 
Francisco Musicians’ Association, took what it 
before the Labor Council and 
succeeded in having a committee appointed to 
submitted its 
membership list, and the whole matter was thor- 
oughly gone into. The percentage of men on 
that list who followed music as a means of live- 
lihood was so small that it would not look well 
in print; and the great majority of those on the 
list were, by their own admission, incompetent 
to fulfill an engagement, 


its case 


The following letter, dated May 6, 1912, ad- 
dressed to this local, speaks for itself: 

“To whom it may concern: Statements being 
made and brought to my notice to the effect 
that there is more than one union of Musicians 
recognized by this Council, and affiliated with it, 
I take occasion to say that the only union of 
Musicians recognized by the trade union move- 
ment of San 


nish music to 


fur- 


Francisco, and authorized to 
engage 


those wishing to union 
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music, is the San Francisco Musicians’ Mutual 
Protective Union, Local No. 6. ; 

“No other person representing any other union 
or association has a right to use the name of 
this Council in wishing to secure contracts to 
furnish music, and we will be obliged to any 
person or persons who will notify this office of 
the names of those who may be using the name 
of this Council to secure business. 

“Respectfully, 
“ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, 
“Secretary S. F. Labor Council.” 

In regard to the same matter, this letter from 
the secretary of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil should be of interest, and serve to shed some 
light on the methods employed by this alleged 
local. During its twenty-six years of existence, 
Local No. 6 has striven earnestly and expended 
a great deal of money in its endeavor to obtain 
fair working conditions and decent wages. It 
feels that in that time it has accomplished a 
very great deal in bringing the standing of the 
music profession to the place it now occupies. 
to continue along those lines to 
raise conditions as it has in the past. It has ad- 
mitted, and will continue to admit to membership, 
those people who have applied, and will apply, 
to it in the proper manner, and who have shown 
that they the necessary qualifications. 
It will also continue to give the same support 
and assistance to organized labor that it has in 
the past. That support in the past, as the rec- 
of the Labor Council and of organized 
labor in general show, has consisted, not of mere 
promises or pleasant words, but of financial 
It has gone down into its treasury 
and it has at all times freely, and ungrudgingly, 
assessed its membership to aid stricken unions, 
and no body of organized labor has ever appealed 
to it in vain. 

In conclusion, Local No. 6 would ask organized 
labor and trades unions to bear in mind that 
there is but one Musicians’ Union in San Fran- 
cisco, 


It proposes 


possess 


ords 


assistance, 


ALBERT A. GREENBAUM, 
President M. M. P. U., Local No. 6, A. F. of M. 


> 
ORPHEUM. 

John Tiller’s London Company of twenty-two 
people will appear next week at the Orpheum 
in “Fun in a Harem.” 
the twelve Tiller girls with the clear-eyed charm 
of youth and a daintiness and vivacity of manner 
which is as distinctive as the skill with which 
they dance; the Six Eton Boys and four Princi- 
pals come direct from the Palace Theatre, Lon- 
don, where they played a long and successful 
engagement. A genuine musical novelty in 
vaudeville called “Attorneys At Music” will be 
presented next week by the Weston and Bentley 
Co. The Famous Twelve Sunshine Girls will de- 
light with their selected songs and dances, in- 
cluding “In The Shadows.” It is no exaggera- 
tion to call the Lietzel Sisters, who will appear 
in the coming bill, “The Wonders of the Air.” 
Next week will be the last of Mlle. Camille Ober; 
The Sayton Trio; The Kaufman Sisters, and 
Cecil Lean and Florence Holbrook. 


—___—_—_ 
STEREOTYPERS’ CONVENTION. 

The convention of the International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union will convene in 
San Francisco on Monday next. 

Elaborate arrangements have been made by 
the union for the entertainment of the 
visitors to the city to attend this convention. 

Los Angeles has made arrangements to enter- 
tain the delegates and visitors after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention and all will be invited 
to visit the southern city. 
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DIRECT ACTION. 
By Emil J. Kern. 

Since this is supposed to be a French tactic, 
it is nothing more than fair that this method 
should be discussed in the light of its French 
acceptance. If we carefully read the literature 
upon this subject, we find that it does not refer 
as much to the activity of workingmen as or- 
ganized bodies, as it does to actions taken by 
wage-earners as individuals, regardless and irre- 
sponsible to organizations. It is therefore in- 
organic action. It is on account of this char- 
acteristic that anarchists the world over advo- 
cate this method. With the anarchist there is 
no such thing as society; there is a loose aggre- 
gation of individuals, the individual is the all 
important thing. Workingmen having assembled 
in mass-meeting for the purpose of settling a 
question of grievance with the bosses, and voted 
as a majority to go on strike, and elected a com- 
mittee to interview a committee of the bosses 
for arbitration or settlement of the strike; as 
all organic forces must act through representa- 
tion, have thus committed themselves to social- 
istic or organic action. It is one of the marks 
of civilization that organized forces first meet 
through representatives in endeavors of peaceful 
settlement of the question. If the question is 
of a national or world-wide importance, why then 
in the political arena, and if of smaller import, 
such as a trade grievance in the shop, the office 
or any place agreeable to both parties involved. 
And only then when all means of peaceful ad- 
justment have failed, is the controversy carried 
to the field of battle or industrial conflict, such 
as a.strike may involve. 


But let us suppose that the strike has been 
voted for, the committee interviewing the 
bosses, and this is the strike of street carmen; 
now, according to the good doctrine of anarch- 
ism, the majority are always a bunch of asses, 
so this minority, or part thereof, says: “Well, let 
them parley as much as they want; we will attend 
to this directly ourselves.” Some nitro-glycerine 
is put under the buildings of the company, pieces 
of iron are driven in the frogs, windows are 
smashed, and in ever so many other ways the 
property of the bosses is damaged, and life put 
in jeopardy. Just to give two instances from 
Arnold Roller’s pamphlet “Direct Action”: One 
was of Bakers in Zurich, Switzerland, who put 
castor oil into dough, as a result of which the 
customers brought pressure to bear upon the 
bosses, in consequence of which these bakers ob- 
tained better conditions. Another case was that 
of the dock strikers in the city of Brest, who, 
after they had been on strike for a while, went 
down to the docks, got on board of two ships 
and threw their entire freight overboard. An- 
other body of strikers rolled the kegs and boxes 
of merchandise out of the warehouses and 
dumped them into the ocean. All of this within 
two hours. By the time the military had arrived 
the work had been done, and the bosses, being 
afraid that the same method of destruction would 
be employed on other docks, immediately granted 
the demands of the strikers. At least so we are 
told by Arnold Roller in his pamphlet on “Direct 
Action.” 


is 


For more illustrations the student can look up 
the direct action literature that does exist in 
America, and he will there find where working- 
men are appealed to upon their own initiative to 
kill foremen and bosses to destroy property, not 
merely in times of strike but at any time when 
they may have a grievance; all of which goes to 
prove the contention I make, that direct action, is 
individual action, and of a kind that will negate 
organic action. Socialism, right or wrong, is 
the intellectual organic expression of the labor 
movement. Anarchism is the intellectual in- 
dividualistic expression. Correctly has Marx 
said that socialism is the triumph of society over 
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the individual, while on the other hand, anarchism 
is the triumph of the individual over society. 

If we look into the practicability of direct ac- 
tion, we are willing to admit that that mode of 
activity has been a success at times. Of its fail- 
ures or other consequences, this same literature 
has nothing to say. Herve’s paper, “La Guerre 
Sociale,” as well as others openly proclaim them- 
selves in favor of sabotage. However in the 
same country we find that the struggle between 
industrial society and feudalism, despite the 
fact that it is a republic, is not yet settled. We 
find quarrels between the large wine producers 
and small vineyard owners. There is a clash of 
interests between the old regime and the new, 
corresponding to that, a newspaper world in 
which one faction threatens the other with utter 
annihilation. In that sort of a country, in order 
to be heard in the general uproar, a labor move- 
ment, also having a press, must use some of the 
same methods that the different factions of the 
master class are using against each other. It is 
on these grounds that it is explainable that in 
the republic of France, “La Guerre Sociale” can 
exist and preach and defend violence. Let the 
“Appeal to Reason” advocate direct action and 
explain what it means and see whether President 
Taft will pardon its editor. Arnold Roller, in 
explaining to us that it is more advisable for 
workingmen to just kill their foremen or their 
bosses if they don’t like them, rather than to 
petition and beg, through their unions, that they 
be removed, gloats over this, and says: “This 
is a new form of tyrant murder. The social tyrant 
murder, since the bourgeoisie are the collective 
tyrants of the proletariat.” 

In order to conceive of the idea of a bunch of 
bakers putting castor oil into dough to bring 
pressure to bear upon the bosses to grant better 
conditions, we must also think of men that are 
from countries’ not far advanced industrially. 
Secret methods are necessary. Let a policeman 
here in San Francisco go to Chinatown or Italian- 
town seeking information, and everywhere he 
will be:told “no sabe.” It is a well-known fact 
that men coming from agricultural countries are 
more secretive and more able to keep secrets 
than men born and brought up under the most 
highly developed civilization. It is amongst the 
Chinese, therefore, that we have tongs and high- 
binders. It is Italy that has a Camorra and a 
Mafia, 

Under feudalism, with the ownership of the 
land went the ownership of the peasant. He re- 
mained on the land and was in the entire posses- 
sion of his master. Any rebellion against his 
master must have been a secretly planned up- 
rising. With the captain of industry owning the 
means of production it is different. He has a 
proletariat that is footloose, that lies in the mar- 
ket for him to pick up and use and to discard 
when no longer needed. In countries such as 
Italy and Spain, that are in the transitional period 
from feudalism to modern capitalism, with in- 
dustrial forces crying for more education and 
more liberty, and the possessors of the agricul- 
tural domains, in control of the government, hos- 
tile to this industrial- development, using all of 
their agencies to suppress any forward move- 
ment on the part of capital or labor, political up- 
tisings as well as economic movements of the 
workers and the peasants have often been forced, 
if not wholly, at least partially, to use secretive 
methods. Their secret mode of action is the 
result of tyrannical government, and races just 
having escaped from such forms of government 
still retain for a shorter or longer period their 
secretive characteristics. 

On the other hand, in modern countries such 
as America and England, where labor movements 
are openly permitted, the secretive mode of pro- 
cedure is not a mode that is in harmony with 
the current of life within that labor movement. 


There may occasionally be a necessity for a com- 
mittee or a meeting of a labor union to be secret 
for a period of time, but the general purpose and 
trend of the labor movement is that its activity 
remain an open book. And in addition to that, 
not only does the secret movement call in the 
agente provocateur, but also, amongst a modern 
proletariat, it is an utter impossibility to keep 
secrets, for all that is needed in order to get 
a fact labor advertised is to declare it to be a 
secret, and the very sparrows on the roofs will 
twitter it. 

The Socialist, like the anarchist,can only work 
with tendencies. These tendencies not being 
produced by either. There is here in America 
as in England or where modern industry exists 


in a high state of development, no sign of a‘ 


tendency toward the individualistic mode of ac- 
tion amongst the proletariat. Direct action ex- 
ists in primitive countries, and if the develop- 
ment of these countries continues as it has taken 
place in the countries that are today at the heaal 
of civilization, then direct action will disappear 
there and organic action will take its place. This 
is after all the strongest proof of the fallacy of 
anarchism as a solution of the present social 
problem; that its strongest hold is in the coun- 
tries that are today still upon a primitive stage 
of industrial development and in most cases are 
yet in the transitory period from feudalism to 
industrialism. 

If we look over the pages of American history, 
we find that some such activity has been en- 
gaged in by the pioneers of our labor movement. 
Any reader of the speeches of the Chicago mar- 
tyrs, will know that these men advocated similar 
tactics. They will also be aware of the fact that 
these same martyrs excused the advocacy of the 
use of nitro-glycerine and all of the different 
propaganda methods which they employed, by the 
fact that the different factions of capitalist so- 
ciety themselves, Republicans and Democrats, in 
those days were advocating the use of these 
things on each other. Since then American poli- 
tics has changed, and so has the labor move- 
ment. With the Haymarket affair, that style of 
propaganda passed away; but lately it has been 


brought back to life by the Chicago faction of. 


the I. W. W. 

The general strike theory, which is the cul- 
minating point of direct action, has for its very 
kernel the notion of a peculiar conspiracy which 
makes it impossible to use in America. Now I 
am not speaking of the general strike such as is 
conceived by some Socialists, but that preached 
by anarchists and by some French syndicalists. It 
rests upon the theory that certain men who are 
employed in the very heart of. an industry, say 
the linotype operators of a great newspaper, the 
engineers and conductors of railroad systems, the 
telegraph operators, the electricians in a great 
power station, decide to go on strike, and in or- 
der to make the strike as large as possible, they 
do not merely go out, but they destroy the very 
plant, or at least that particular portion of the 
inside of the plant, the breakdown of which 


JOHN F, TOBIN, President 


Named Shoes Are Frequently 


Made in Non-Union Factories 
DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 


_ readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. 


excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


would mean the cessation of that entire industry. 
Thus all of labor, common and skilled, would be 
out on strike together. We can readily under- 
stand how European workingmen’s minds con- 
ceived that theory. Over in Europe it was a 
fact, at least up to ten years ago, that the most 
radical men were to be found amongst the highly 
skilled mechanics and the least radical were the 
common laborers. The theorizers therefore con 
ceived of a theory to fit the material they had 
there. Here in America, where capitalism has 
advanced a step farther we find that as a rule 
the highly skilled mechanic, your linotype oper. 
ator if you please, your engineer, is the most 
conservative; and he is the man who up to now 
has been willing to sell the common laborer at 
any time. Labor seeking its emancipation here, 
must rest its hopes upon the less skilled man; 
for he, after all, constitutes the bulk of organized 
labor, and thus by sheer strength of numbers 
can force the highly skilled labor to do his bid- 
ding. Any theory of general strike or direct 
action that does not fit the material we have to 
work upon here in the United States, is synony- 
mous with an expectation that an elephant can 
lay ostrich eggs. For try as he may, an elephant 
has not yet accomplished that feat. 
——————_- 

A couple of drummers, having a few hours’ 
| lay-over in a small town, decided to dine at the 
| village hotel. On looking over the bill of fare 
| they noted that young “fry” were “special” for 
that meal, so one of the men turned to the pretty 
little waitress and asked: 

“How’s the chicken?” 

The young lady blushed, then answered: 
I’m all right. 


+ Oh; 
How are you?”—*Everybody’s.” 


Phone Mission 7840 Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
| GAS GIVEN 7 to 8 p. m. 


DR. W. A. COLBURN 
Exempt Member S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
| DENTIST 
Lecturer of Operative Technique’ 


College of 529 CASTRO STREET 
Physicians and Surgeons Near 18th Street 
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and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 


Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
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las and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 
All Watch aig gta Warranted 


James R. Sorensen 


| Sres ond Jrees for 2 Years 
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UNITED THEY STAND—FOR PROFITS. 
By Charles Edward Russell, in “Coming Nation.” 

I don’t believe that workingmen in general and 
printers in partictlar have any conception of 
what was behind the strike of the pressmen in 
Chicago. 
dubitable 


I learned this week from inside and in- 
sources 


f that throw a vast 
illumination upon that singular story. 

I am told that at the last meeting of the Amer- 
Newspaper Publishers’ which 
comprises or controls about 80 per cent of the 
daily newspapers of the country, there 
secret discussion of the burning question of the 


some tacts 


ican Association, 


Was a 


union, and the association came to a definite reso- 
lution to destroy the unions in the printing trades 
and once for all to establish the open shop. 

The strike of the Chicago pressmen was then 
determined upon as the first gun in the cam- 
paign, and all the other publishers in the associa- 
tion were prepared to lend assistance to make 
the success of Chicago papers absolutely certain. 

The plan was to beat out the pressmen first, 
then the stereotypers, then the printers, and then 
the photo-engravers, against whom the publishers 
have an ancient and bitter grudge. 

Therefore, the fight was forced upon the press- 
The sympathetic strike of the stereotypers 
had not been expected and came a little too soon 
for the perfect working of the publishers’ genial 
design. The strike of the newsboys was an un- 
foreseen blow and came near to throwing the 
fat in the fire. The newsboys made the gravest 
kind of trouble. 

But I see that the pious publisher of the Chi- 
cago “News” believes that with the blessing of 
God and the help of a sufficient number of thugs, 
strong-arm men and jail birds he has broken the 
strikes and all is well. 

The harmony that prevailed among the Chi- 
cago newspapers at this moment was something 
beautiful to see. All the publishers rallied their 
forces and fought in unison. 

The “Inter-Ocean,” 
ways hated the Hearst papers with a seemingly 


men. 


which nominally has al- 
insatiable hatred, sent gangs of scab pressmen 
to get out Hearst’s “Examiner”; the “Examiner,” 


which for show purposes has always bitterly as- 


sailed the “Tribune,” used its motor trucks to 
distribute the “Tribune’s” editions. The “News” 


and the American” lay down—also lied down— 
together; and among all the pretended 
there was perfect co-operation to break the hated 
unions and win the first vantage ground for the 
open shop. 

In contrast with this most instructive spectacle 
of class union, there sat the printers, day after 
day, and helped to get out the papers that were 
cutting the throat of union labor; there worked 
also to the same purpose the other unions that 
are equally doomed in the publishers’ program. 

In effect these workingmen were holding the 
knives to their own throats. 

Not willingly. I know that. 
were altogether with their brethren on the firing 
line. But the effect was just the same. 

They had shackled themselves to a contract. 
Because of this contract they were bearing arms 
in the camp of the enemy. 

The brave newsboys, the worst paid and the 
weakest of all the toilers involved, had no con- 
tract, and gave to the world an astonishing ex- 
ample of working class solidarity against ex- 
ploiters’ solidarity. 

What could be plainer? 

It is the separate craft contract that does the 
business for us, brethren. It ties the working- 
man’s hands behind his back and then delivers 
him to the common enemy to be walked on. 

Victory or defeat—which do we want? The 
If the pressmen and 
Chi- 


rivals 


Their sympathies 


thing hinges solely here. 
stereotypers and newsboys 
cago this is the thing that has beaten them. 


And when the publishers have carried out their 
fixed and deliberate purpose to establish the open 


are beaten in 


shop this will be found to be the weapon with 
which they have accomplished their ends. 

How much more do we want of this sort of 
thing? 

The scheme of the publishers, as I get it, is 
diligently to train a sufficient number of scab 
linotype operators to crowd out the union in 
several important places, one after another, after 
which it will be easy to do the rest. 

Also, there is an army of unorganized oper- 
ators in the small towns that can be brought to 
the cities. 

Wherever there is a fight the newspapers are 
to suspend publication as in Chicago, with the 
idea that the public being deprived of its news 
will force the situation and be on the publishers’ 
side. 

Also, in Chicago, the publishers have resolved 
with no less determination to abolish the Chi- 
cago “World” and the “Daily Socialist,” because 
these papers continued to be published and spoiled 
the plan of leaving the city without news. 

If any of my printer friends doubt the accuracy 
of my information on these points I invite their 
attention to the events of the next few months 
in the printing trades. 

Seat by detachments—that’s the idea. 
All the publishers making common cause, abso- 


labor 


lutely united, and overwhelming first one separate 
union and then another; the unions not being in 
the least united, but each marching up to the 
intrenchments alone to be mowed down. 

In the publishers’ view it looks like a cinch. 

> 
WEB PRESSMEN’S STRIKE. 

There has been no change in conditions in the 
strike of the web pressmen on the “Examiner” 
in this city. The men are still out, and apparent- 
ly there is little chance of a settlement of the 


affair so far as San Francisco is concerned. 
President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor is in Chicago, where the 
strike is still on. In an interview he says: 
“This is a fight on the part of the Chicago 
to re-establish open-shop 
in the newspaper offices here. 


publishers conditions 

“The battle of organized capital to crush la- 
bor unions is to be transferred from Los Ange- 
les to Chicago, from the Pacific Coast to the 
middle west. With the labor organizations wiped 
out, the publishers, itching for more power and 
more profits, hope to force down the wages of 
their employees to the lowest point. 

“The American Federation of Labor believes 
the cause of the locked out and striking printing 
trades workers is just, and it will stand back of 
them to the end. 

“Since I came here I have approached repre- 
sentatives of the Publishers’ Association, and 
asked them to submit their side of the contro- 
versy to an arbitration committee satisfactory to 
both sides to bring about a peaceful ending of 
the strike. 

“T was told that the publishers desire to be 
permitted to operate their business without any 
interference from the union, and that they do 
not care to treat with any of the locked out and 
striking printing trades workers or any one rep- 
resenting them. 

“That convinced me that the Chicago pub- 
lishers are fighting for an open shop in this city. 

“T have given every assurance to the local 
leaders of the strike that they will be backed up 
by the American Federation of Labor to the ful- 
est extent.” 


Friday, May 31, 1912. 


Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe ina 
savings account. ‘They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
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STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $1.00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


at JOHNSON’S 


2558 MISSION ST. 


Demand the Union Label 
reese 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


HENRY B. LISTER 
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Practicing in all Courts NOTARY PUBLIC 
State and Federal Member of Lecal No. 59, I. U. S. E. 


PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 2623; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 
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Manufactured bY “Ihe Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO. 
720 MISSION ST. 
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L. FELDMANN & CO. 
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KARL LEGIEN HERE. 

Karl Legien, president, and A. Baumeister, sec- 
retary of the International Secretariat of National 
Trade Union Centers, better known as the World’s 
Federation of Labor, arrived in San  Fran- 
cisco Wednesday morning on a visit to terminate 
Sunday. Legien, who is on his first visit to this 
country, is a Socialist member of the German 
Reichstag. Speaking to a throng last night which 
crowded the Building Trades Temple auditorium 
on Guerrero street, he denounced in ringing terms 
advocates of direct action, urging no affiliation 
with such a party. Asked 
referred specifically to the Industrial Workers 
of the World, as he came here direct from 
Los Angeles, he replied that people might draw 
any conclusions they chose, but that “direct ac- 
tion” was madness, and German trade unions had 
long ago outgrown such methods. 

Legien and Baumeister were met at the Oak- 
land depot by a delegation including O. A. Tveit- 
moe, E. B. Morton and Paul Scharrenberg, and 
representatives of the Labor Publishing Associa- 
tion, who escorted them to Herbert’s Hotel, 
Powell street. 

The-address was made in German. The speech 
afterward was translated into English by Bau- 
meister. He spoke in part as follows: 

“Reckless and merciless exploitation of one’s 
neighbor to a large extent constitutes modern 
political economy. The cleverly-designed system 
for accomplishing this is known as science. Sur- 
round this system with flowers, and you have 
modern art. Shoot down any opponents to this 
system, and you have the modern idea of justice. 

“These sayings are old, but they are true yet in 
Germany and in every capitalistic country. No 
other country is so wonderfully developed as the 
United States, yet this system has produced on 
the one hand millions and on the other poverty. 
Money is given the freedom to exploit, while the 
liberty of the toilers is, under present conditions, 
largely bluff. The government, to check this un- 
limited exploitation, was forced into protecting 
national parks, but these are available largely to 
only the ‘upper ten.’: So, too, you have protected 
forests, yet these are of little value to the worker. 

“Those who may achieve success, as you spell 
success in this country, are growing smaller in 
number. Even the few workers who achieve 
wealth must do it not by their own effort, but 
through the efforts of others. It is largely true 
that to remain honest a man must remain in the 
proletariat. 

“We believe in Germany that in political action 
lies the strongest weapon of the trade union. We 
fight for our own party. In the Reichstag, of 397 
members there are 110 Socialists, including 103 
union officers. Last year we polled about 44. per 
cent of the vote. 

“We favor political action as the only means 
for lifting the ‘bottom dog.’ We don’t want the 
most miserable members of society to form the 
Socialist party, nor the most radical as its fore- 
most workers. If ultimate degradation were the 
most favorable condition for unionism, you should 
have a great union system in Mexico. We find 
that under good conditions we have the most effi- 
cient action, 


afterward if he 


“We publish our own dailies, are developing 
independently our own co-operative stores, and 
soon will have our own banks, so that our deposits 
will not be available for fighting us. 

“Tt will be impossible to establish Socialism 
over night. We have had our exponents, some 
twenty years ago, of ‘direct action,’ but from 
‘diréct action’ they went ‘into the air.’ In 
1905 we expelled all such advocates, and we will 
not tolerate dual organizations. Such divided 
action ultimately works to the benefit of the cap- 
italist. We have largely industrialized our craft 
unions, but we builded on the old craft organiza- 
tions.” 


LABOR CLARION. 
THE LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 

The joint Labor Day committee has decided to 
hold its annual Labor Day celebration and ex- 
ercises in Shell Mound Park, Emeryville. 

The Alameda County Building Trades Coun- 
cil, the Central Labor Council of Alameda County 
and the Water Front Federation will be invited 
to participate in the celebration. 


Chairman McCarthy appointed the following 
committees and assigned them special duties: 

Ways and Means—Chairman, F. C. MaeDonald; 
William H. Urmy, A. L. Hollis, C. J. Coyle, Wil- 
liam Miskel, W. J. Maloney, O. Frederickson, G. 
Brower, John O. Walsh, A. J. Gallagher, I. N. 
Hylen, Paul Scharrenberg, B. B. Rosenthal, yes 
McTiernan, Benjamin Schoenhoff, E. A, Brown. 

Games—Chairman, Andrew J. Gallagher: G. C. 
Dodge, L. B. Regan, J. B. Dewar, J. J. 
James Corbett, Michael Sweeney, S. T. Arnold, 
William Simpson, William Dwyer, T. Black, dpe 
McFadden, Michael Casey, D. J. Murray, John P. 
McLaughlin, F. Bartholomew, J. J. Breslin, H. 
Gildea, John O’Connell, W. G. Desepte, J. A. 
Holland, J. Hammerslag, H. Cantrowith, W. Ran- 
dolph. 


Morris, 


Music—Chairman, John O'Connell; L. B. Re- 
gan, Charles A. Wilson, F. T. McGlade, J. H. 
Hanley, John McFadden, FE. McCloskey, E. A. 
Crosby, W. Newell, Laura Molleda, R. B. Cook, 
Joseph W. Standish, Charles P. Dean, T. Garrity, 
J. A. Holland, William P. McCabe, Charles Shut- 
tleworth. 

Committee on Essay—Chairman, O. A. Tveit- 
moe; A. J. Gallagher, I’. C. MacDonald, J. J. Mc- 
Tiernan, Miss M. Cummings. 

Promotion—Chairman, John Coefield:; W. W. 
Howe, H. J. Mitchell, W. J. 
French, Adolph Nowak, EF. H. de Nandel, D. 
White, L. Cinnamond, L. Rivera, W. Thom, Fred 
McGlade, J. W. Shea, N. F. Smith, L. Mazza, 
Charles Zerbe, W. H. Drysdale, George Young, 
G. Heifner, R. B. Jackson, Joseph Foley, J. J. 
Hattrup, Charles Valper, P. J. O’Brien, Roe H. 
Baker, R. B. Cook, L. Basenach, M. Allen, Dan 
Regan, H. Huntsman, FE. Horan, M. J. McGuire, 
J. Roderick, George Barry, Miss Rose Myears, 
Fred Weisenberg, John MeGaha, D. Mclennan, 
I’, Earley, T. R. Angove, W. G. Desepte, N. 
Sabatino, John H. Hotein, James Griffin. 

The secretary was instructed to correspond 
with unions and ascertain whether they would 
parade on Labor Day. 

The following names were suggested by mem- 
bers of the committee from which a selection will 
be made for Labor Day orator: Clarence Darrow, 
John Mitchell, Raymond Robins, J. Stitt Wil- 
son, A, J. Gallagher, Governor Hiram W. John- 
son, Rey. Peter C. York and Judge Thomas F. 
Graham. 


Burchell, James 
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BEREAVED WIFE COMPENSATED. 

Several months ago J. C. Chenoweth, a mem- 
ber of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union of this 
city, was killed while at work, and left a wife 
residing in Golden, Colo. P. Vaughan, president 
of the union, waited on Will J. French of the 
Industrial Accident Board and was advised how 
to proceed in the premises against those who were 
liable for the accident which resulted in the death, 
He proceeded to act on this advice, and for so 
doing was called down in strong terms for not 
having placed the case in the hands of a lawyer. 
He secured a power of attorney from the widow, 
and a few days since received for her $2575 in set- 
tlement of the claim presented, and this amount 
has been forwarded to the widow, who secured 
this without the expenditure of a dollar. Vaughan 
worked for this purpose as a matter of duty, be- 
lieving that he should secure all he could for 
the widow of a deceased member of his union, 
without paying outsiders for doing that which he 


could do by only the expenditure of a little time. 


A Safe Deposit Box is the best place to 


keep securely, valuable papers, jewels and 
the like. 


We rent private safe deposit boxes at a 
cost of little over one cent a day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 


PICNIC SEASON 


You will want a new suit for the picnics. 
WE have every facility to make it. 


WE are one of the few tailoring firms 
that maintain their own workshop. 


OUR TAILORS work exclusively for us 
under the 8-hour system. 


They are paid a weekly wage—no piece 
work, 


You don’t pay us any more than you do 
the non-union firm, but you get a better 
made suit for the price and made by 
UNION TAILORS. 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market St. 33 Geary St. 


Open Evenings till 10 o’clock 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 


Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 


To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 
$$! 
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Might was Right when Christ was hanged beside 
the Jordan’s foam; 
Might was Right when Gracchus bled upon the 
stones of Rome; 
And Might was Right when Danton fell. when 
Emmett passed away— 
Tis the logic of the Ancient World, and the 
Gospel of today.” 


Might is Right when children die by thousands 
in the mills; 

When jeweled hands reach down and take the 

gold their blood distils; 

Might is Right maidens 

love-dreams up for pay— 

“'Tis the logic of the Ancient World, and the 
Gospel of today.” 


And when give their 


Might was, it is, it e’er will be the One and Only 
Right; 

And so, O Hosts of 
men unite! 
Unite! Unite! For Might is Right; ‘tis freedom’s 

only way— 
‘Tis the logic of the Ancient World, and the 


Toil, awake! O Working 


Gospel of today.” 
—‘“‘Industrial Worker.” 


Just at this time there seems to be an effort 
on the part of the public press to impress upon 
labor the great amount of money lost through 
strikes. They are publishing the figures showing 
the large amount lost in wages in the big coal 
strike. We 
little figuring and inform the workmen how long, 
through 


would advise these papers to do a 


increases in gained 
strikes, it will take to 
We would also suggest that they tell the 


with the wages 


recover these alleged 
losses. 
workmen how much they would have in wages 
to lose if it were not for the fact that they strike 
The 
are not all asleep all the time. 


-o- 


Blatant as is the usual conduct of the daily 
press in its support of wealth and greed, it is 
doubtful if anything more ferocious or audacious 
could be recorded than the comments in Sunday 
morning’s “Call” concerning the vigilantes in 
San Diego. The State maintains a military or- 
ganization for the purpose of enforcing the law 
and preserving the peace, yet this paper com- 
mends a band of vicious outlaws and anarchists 
for their deeds of violence and their outrages 
upon justice. This is a splendid specimen of the 
logic, impartiality and knowledge with which 
this paper deals with questions of vital public 
concern. It is plain that we cannot look to the 
morning papers of this city to support law and 
order except when their immediate interests are 
served thereby. When anarchy suits them bet- 
ter they will support it. 


occasionally for increases. wage workers 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW UPHELD. 

On Monday the State Supreme Court, in a de- 
cision written by Justice Shaw and concurred in 
by Justices Angellotti, Sloss, Lorigan, Melvin 
and Chief Justice Beatty, upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the eight-hour law for women, which 
became effective March 22, 1911. The constitu- 
tionality of the statute was tested by F. A. Miller, 
a hotel proprietor of Pasadena, who was ar- 
tested and specifically charged with employing 
a woman, Emma Hunt, for nine hours a day. He 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus and the high 
court issued an alternative writ, which, by virtue 
of the decision, was Monday discharged. 

Miller, through his attorneys, claimed the stat- 
ute is unconstitutional, on the grounds that the 
restrictions it imposes conflict with the State’s 
constitution; that the act makes arbitrary dis- 
crimination between persons and classes similarly 
situated and because, he claimed, the title of the 
act embraces two distinct subjects. His main 
objection on the point of discrimination referred 
to the statute permitting women to be employed 
in canning, drying or preserving fruit for more 
than eight hours. 

The court, in part, answered as follows in the 
decision: 

“The question of the effect of the various oc- 
cupations ini women may engage 
their health is one on which medical men differ 
and with respect to which the prevailing opinion 
changes from time to time. Women who work 
for others usually have household or other do- 
mestic duties to be performed, which obliges 
them to continue at work each day for a longer 
period than their terms of service. 


which upon 


“Even those who live at their places of employ- 
ment generally have to make and mend their 
clothing or do other things for their personal 
welfare in addition to the work of their employ- 
ers. In view of these circumstances affecting the 
generality of the employment of women, it could 
scarcely be claimed that a limit of eight hours a 
day as to the time of employment of women is 
unreasonable as to health regulations, and when 
we consider the delicate frame of women as com- 
pared with men, we cannot perceive any unreas- 
onableness in including hotel employees among 
those protected by law. 

“There may be other occupations than those 
mentioned in the act which are equally injurious 
to a woman’s health, but this doesn’t make the 
present law invalid. Women employed in hotels 
are for the most part chambermaids or wait- 
The question of the elimination of lodg- 
ing and boarding-house employees in the act is 
brought up. Lodging and boarding-houses, are, 
as a rule, places of residence; hotels are, for the 
most part, patronized by transients. The habits 
of hotel guests are of great diversity and gener- 
ally unfamiliar to the employees. 


resses. 


“This condition makes the work more difficult 
in a boarding-house, for instance, where the em- 
ployees familiarize themselves with the wants 
of the guests. There is not the severe tension 
and strain upon boarding-house employees as 
upon those who serve more transient and in- 
discriminate guests at the hotels. So the Legis- 
lature evidently thought and its decision as to a 
line of cleavage between the classes in some par- 
ticulars must be upheld if based upon reasonabie 
grounds, and the law is not invalid because of 
this discrimination. 


“As to women employed in the fruit industry, 
they work a shorter time each year; their season 
of employment is short and unless the work is 
performed at the proper time a great loss must 
ensue because of the perishable nature of the 
product to be preserved. 

“We see no Jaw upon which the law can be 
declared void or the conviction of Miller held 
invalid.” 
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HUMANE LEGISLATION LEAGUE. 

The Humane Legislation League requests 
that the wives and female relatives of the 
union men of this city who are interested in 
legislation of a humane character be urged 
to send their names and addresses to the 
league at the Labor Temple in order that the 
work of organizing clubs may proceed with 
greater rapidity. Every woman in the city 
who has at heart the best interests of the 
Nation, the State and the municipality should 
affiliate with this organization. 

Send name and address to Labor Council, 
Fourteenth and Mission streets. 


INITIATIVE LEGISLATION. 

It was to be expected that upon the passage 
of the amendments giving to the people the 
right to initiate legislation, that there would be 
a few cranks who would start out to make a 
farce of it by proposing all kinds of ridiculous 
propositions to the people, and there has been 
no disappointment in that expectation, as is in- 
dicated by a letter received by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor requesting support for an alleged 
minimum wage bill prepared by the “Universal 
Eight-Hour League,” whatever that means. 

Secretary Scharrenberg has forwarded the fol- 
lowing reply to P. Share, acting president, Uni- 
versal Eight-Hour League, at Los Angeles: 

“Dear Sir: Yours of the 21st instant at hand 
and contents carefully noted. 

“A copy of your proposed eight-hour and mini- 
mum wage law was submitted to the meeting of 
our executive council, held in this city on Marclr 
31, 1912, and referred to the legislative commit- 
tee for analysis. The committee has secured 
legal advice upon the bill and after careful con- 
sideration comes to the conclusion that we can- 
not see our way clear to advise the working 
people of California to further the measure sub- 
mitted by you. Your bill if enacted would nullify 
the Women’s Eight-Hour Law, and we do not 
propose to go backward or recede one step if 
we can help it. 

“Organized labor in this country is not quite 
a unit about the advantage of a minimum wage 
law, and as far as the organized workers of Cali- 
fornia are concerned there have been serious and 
valid objections raised against the legislative 
enactment of such a measure. We all believe in 
a minimum wage, but some of us think it is 
better, for obvious reasons, to enforce a minimum 
wage through our organizations.” 

Unions and union men should be careful in 
giving indorsement to propositions of this char- 
acter, and should see to it that the institution 
seeking indorsement for its measures is an or- 
ganization deserving of confidence. If this is 
not done we may expect a flood of silly and dan- 
gerous proposals to be thrown at the electors 
until they become disgusted with the initiative 
plan of legislation. 

A little caution costs nothing and may be the 
means of saving us considerable trouble in the 
days that are to follow. 

——_—_ —_—_ @&__ ----- 
J. HAVELOCK WILSON. 

Thursday morning, June 13th, J. Havelock Wil- 
son, the famous British labor leader, will arrive 
in San Francisco from Australia, where he has 
been in search of health: Mr. Wilson, after the 
great seamen’s strike, found himself run down 


in health and his physician ordered him to: take’ 


a trip for a change in climate, and it is reported 
that he has been much benefited, as has his wife. 
He has not, however, been idle as he has been 
working ceaselessly in the interest of the seamen 
of the world. 

The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific has secured 
the Governor Markham and will meet the noted 
leader out in the stream when his ship arrives. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


The June “Cosmopolitan” contains an excel- 
lent article on “Labor’s Victory in England” by 
James Keir Hardy, the noted English labor man 
and member of Parliament. It also contains an 
article by Carl Hovey on “Haywood and Hay- 
woodism” which is pretty much overdrawn in 
the effort to make a hero of “Big Bill.” 


The progress the press has made in the last 
half century may be judged, so far as policy is 
concerned, by the fact that when Walt Whitman 
was asked what he thought of the press, he re- 
plied: “To me it gets worse and worse; of all 
the political horrors, it is the most horrible 
horror.” That was in 1888; it might well have 
been said yesterday. 


Nature brings us all into the world pretty 
much equal. She gives us all the same five 
senses; equips us all with the same number of 
arms, legs, ears and eyes. We are all equally 
helpless when we arrive. The great inequalities 
which exist we are largely responsible for our- 
selves, because we allow them to spring up, grow 
and prosper, while we need but to put forth the 
necessary efforts in order to arrive at a more 
satisfactory condition of affairs. 


Things are coming to a ‘pretty pass when a 
man so loves his job, or fears losing it, that he 
will do away with himself rather than search for 
another chance to make a slave of himself. We 
clip the following from an exchange: “Blagio 
Chiavaroli, an Italian, being discharged from his 
employment, was unable to sleep, and went mad. 
He killed his mother, his wife, his daughter, and 
a servant, and a baby, and mutilated several 
others with a scythe. He set fire to the house 
and the haystacks. He finally tried to commit 
suicide, but failed.” 


Physicians and factory inspectors are to hold 
a conference in Atlantic City on June 3d. A 
special feature of the conference will be an 
industrial hygiene exhibit, for which medical men 
and inspectors of industrial establishments are 
bringing together the most illuminating illustra- 
tions of industrial processes dangerous to health, 
as well as photographs and charts showing the 
effects of those peculiar work hazards now known 
as diseases of occupation. It is expected that 
this gathering of experts will give a new impetus 
to the nation-wide campaign for the promotion 
of industrial hygiene. 


The State Federation of Indiana has gone to 
the courts in an attempt to break the prison-labor 
contract in effect at the Indiana reformatory at 
Jeffersonville. A motion to dismiss the suit was 
filed by the defendants, who compose the board 
of trustees of the reformatory, as individuals, 
and the Indiana Manufacturing Company, which 
furnishes employment for the prisoners and sells 
their products. The defendants contended that 
the suit against them individually is indirectly 
against the State, because they are State officials 
and State agents; that it was brought in a coun- 
ty in which none of them reside, and that they 
were acting within their authority when contracts 
were made. As to the first contention the judge 
held that the agents of the State can do only 
what they are allowed to do by law and when 
they exceed their authority, actions may be filed 
against them as individuals, although the. State 
cannot bé sued without its consent. To deter- 
mine whether the defendants have exceeded their 
authoritythey may be sued as individuals, the 
court held, and to test the question the defend- 
ants should file a demurrer. 


| a hotel in 


| side. 
| but an hour later could not be found. 


| he sat quietly gazing into his plate. 


Wit at Random 


“Ts Mrs. De Brick in?” asked the visitor, call- 
ing at the London home of the Suffragette leader. 


“Yiss, mum,” said Norah. ‘“She’s in for six 


monts, mum.”—"Harper’s Weekly.” 


Fond Mother—Willie, where did you learn to 


| swear like that? 


Young Hopeful—Pa’s shaving, uncle’s 
grandpa’s auto, and your parrot.—‘Life.” 


golf, 


“Are you looking for work?” 
“No, sir; ’'m looking for money, but I’m will- 


| ing to work because that’s the only way I can 
| get it.’—Boston “Transcript.” 


The Doctor—Hark! Whence those cries of 


| agony? 


The Lawyer—They come from the office of the 
dentist. Last week the chiropodist operated on 
the dentist, agreeing to take his bill out in trade; 
and now the dentist is taking it out.—‘Satire.” 

Editor—How’s the new society reporter? 
told him to condense as much as possible. 

Assistant—He did. Here's his account of yes- 
terday’s tea: “Mrs. Lovely poured, 
Mrs. Jabber roared, Mrs. Duller bored, Mrs. 
Rasping gored, and Mrs. Embonpoint snored.”— 
“Satire.” 

A young man recently secured a position at 
Sausalito. The first morning at 5 
o'clock he was instructed to light the lamps out- 
This he proceeded to do very businesslike, 


afternoon 


Inquiries 
were made, and eventually he was seen about 
8:30 lighting a lamp near Mill Valley, having lit 
all the lamps along the road for several miles. 


railroad is noted 


A South Dakota 


ecrable roadbed. 


its ex- 
A new brakeman was making 


for 


| his first run over the road at night and was stand- 


ing in the center of the car, grimly clutching the 
seats to keep erect. Suddenly the train struck 
a smooth place in the track and slid along with- 
out a sound. Seizing his lantern, the brakeman 
ran for the door. “Jump 
shouted. “She’s off the 
Magazine.” —— 
Johnny and dining 
friend. The first course was chicken 
macaroni in it. 


for your lives,’ he 


track!”—‘‘Success 


with a 
with 


his mother were 
soup 
The hostess watched Johnny as 
Finally she 
asked, “Why don’t you eat your soup, Johnny?” 

“T don’t care for it.” 

“But your 
soup.” 

“T do like mamma’s chicken soup, but she don’t 


put the windpipes in.” 


mamma _ said you liked chicken 


Wearied Clerk (at telephone)—Hello, dear. | 
won't get home until about 10:30. Don’t sit up 
for me, but tumble right into bed. 

Voice Over Telephone—You impudent wretch, 
just tell me who you are and I will have my hus- 
band beat you within an inch of your life. 

Wearied Clerk—I—er—beg pardon. Guess I 
have the wrong number. Your language is simi- 
lar to that of my wife, but your voice is different. 


Judge Giles Baker, of a Pennsylvania county, 
was likewise cashier of his home bank. A 
presented a check one day for payment. 
a stranger. His evidence of 
not satisfactory to the cashier, 

“Why, judge,” said the man, “I’ve known you 
to sentence men to be hanged on no better evi- 
dence than this!” 

“Very likely,” replied the judge. “But when 
it comes to letting go of cold cash we have to be 
mighty careful.” 


man 
He was 


identification was 


Miscellaneous 


THE UNIONS AND POLITICS. 
By B.N. Fryer. 

The question as to whether trade unions should 
participate officially and as a unit in the political 
arena is again in keen discussion. As political 
life claims attention from every true citizen, the 
wisdom of means to action is vital. 

The Australian federal government re- 
sult of the settlement of this problem. Its min- 
istry is composed wholly of trade unionists. The 
prime minister, Mr. A. Fisher, was a miner. The 
majority in the House of Representatives is com- 
posed of labor men and also that in the Senate, 


is the 


|,each and every one of the Labor Party having 


subscribed to the party platform. 
date is either Labor or not-Labor. 


Thus a candi- 


Some years ago the question as to union po- 
litical action was forced upon the Trades Hall 
Council in Victoria by the fact that many mem- 
bers of the State were Laborites; the 
early Labor men having proved successful, others 
were claiming to be “as good as a Labor man,” 
a mere catch-cry of politicians. 


Houses 


Thus, just when 
the pioneers of labor representation had over- 
come prejudice, the movement, hitherto taken up 
and carried on by individuals animated by the 
same purpose, was in danger of losing force 
from want of a focusing organization. 

Trade unions were prevented from direct action 
because official participation would possibly mean 
that the ground upon which the Trades Hall is 
built would be forfeited, it having been granted 
to the Council in terms somewhat similar to those 
given churches. Thus the difficulty had to be 
overcome in another manner. 

The solution was in the formation of a political 
labor council, formed of delegates from each trade 
union in good standing and from branches formed 
throughout the State. Any one, unionist or not, 
was eligible to join the local branches upon pay- 
ment of a small subscription fee, and each branch 
had the right to a voice in the whole body and 
could also present candidates nominated for par- 
liament, for the local constituency, and also had 
a say in Senate nominations. Thus a ticket was 
evolved by unionists and union sympathizers. 

The result was so successful that the other old 
parties, the Liberal (protectionist) and Conser- 
vative (free trade) were driven to amalgamate, 
and formed the Fusion party to hold back the 
wave. Nevertheless they were swamped at the 
elections, 

It is still early in the day to be certain as to 
the outcome of events. Suffice to say the Labor 
Party, with a cabinet composed wholly of trades 
unionists, is in power and making good, running 
a nation with a territory of an area equal to the 
United States (excluding possessions), and hav- 
ing a voice, individually as well as collectively, in 
the councils of the British Empire, and among 
the world’s statesmen. 

So, it can be done. 


eS See 
BAKERS WINNING. 

The strike of the Bakers’ Union to enforce the 
use of the union label is still on, and they are 
gaining ground daily. The firemen and engineers 
are now out of the shops operated*by the Master 
Bakers’ Association, these men having left their 
places on Monday last. 

Several conferences have been held during the 
week with the master bakers, but nothing has 
thus far resulted. The union representatives 
have agreed to submit a plan of settlement of- 
fered by the employers to a mass meeting of the 
union to be held tomorrow morning, though the 
plan is not looked upon very favorably. 

There are still a few bakeries not using the 
label and it behooves trade unionists to see to 
it that the label is on all bread used by them. 
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American Federation of Labor Letter 


Progress of Eight-Hour Bill. 

The eight-hour bill passed by the House is 
now receiving the consideration of the Senate. 
Numerous amendments have been offered which, 
if adopted, would destroy the efficiency of the 
bill. Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire and 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts are the two 
conspicuous Senators desiring to amend the bill 
in a manner that would practically destroy its 
efficacy. Senator Lodge desired to insert a pro- 
vision that where the Saturday half-holiday was 
given, nine hours a day could be worked on five 
days of the week, with three hours on Saturday, 
and deemed a violation of the law. 
Senator Borah of Idaho, chairman of the Senate 
committee on education and labor, and who has 
charge of the bill on the floor of the Senate, op- 
posed Senator Lodge’s amendment and, after a 
considerable the Lodge amendment 
came to a vote, resulting in it being defeated by 
a vote of 35 to 14. There has been one amend- 
ment agreed to providing that the provisions of 
the bill shall not apply “until January 1, 1915, 
as to any contract or contracts entered into in 
connection with the construction of the Isthmian 
Canal.” This amendment is intended to leave 
conditions in statu quo during the completion of 
the Panama Canal. Another amendment was ac- 
cepted relating to construction repair of 
levies or revetments for protection 
against floods, etc. The Senators who voted for 
the Lodge amendment, which would practically 
destroy the bill, are as follows: Bradley of Ken- 
tucky, Bryan of Florida, Burton of Ohio, Dilling- 
ham of Vermont, Fletcher of Florida, Gallinger 
of New Hampshire, Lippitt of Rhode Island, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, McLean of Connecticut, 
Oliver of Pennsylvania, Richardson of Delaware, 
Root of New York, Sanders of Tennessee, and 
Wetmore of Rhode Island. From the vote upon 
this amendment it can be safely predicted that 
the eight-hour bill will pass the Senate, retaining 
all of its effective features. 


not be 


discussion, 


and 
necessary 


Street Carmen Movements. 

Local unions of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Employees in 
East Liverpool and Steubenville, Ohio, recently 
submitted their wage controversies to a board of 
arbitration. An award has just been made in 
which both organizations secured an increase of 
2 cents per hour. At Newell, W. Va., the motor- 
men and conductors have also been successful in 


Electric Railway 


securing an increase of 2 cents per hour without 
friction. The men employed by the Electric 
Company at Regina, Sask., have just 
organized a local union. The street car system 
in that city is owned by the municipality. 


Railway 


Speech Before Convention. 
President Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor addressed the Harrisburg conven- 
3rotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers on Friday afternoon, May 17th. There 
were over 800 delegates present and gave close 
attention to address. The officials of the 
time ago invited 
Mr. Gompers to address the convention, and from 
on which came as a result of the ad- 
Federation’s president there is be- 
d a sentiment that the engineers 
isly consider the advisability of affili- 
h the American Federation of Labor. 


tion of the 


the 


engineers’ organization some 


the discus 


dress by 


Arbitrators Not Yet Secured. 
.o agreement has been reached as to the per- 
1 five which are to be 
to decide the wage demands of the 
engineers on the fifty eastern rail- 
has already expired for the 


the arbitrators 


selection, but the two already selected, one rep- 
resenting the railroads and one representing the 
engineers, have been allowed several additional 
days to reach an agreement as to the additional 
arbitrators. Provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of certain public officials providing an 
agreement is not reached soon. 


Cigar Makers’ Convention. 

The referendum vote recently taken by the 
membership of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union on the holding of a convention resulted 
favorably. The convention will be held in Balti- 
more, Md., beginning the third Tuesday in Sep- 
tember. This will be the first convention to be 
held in sixteen years, and no doubt will be at- 
tended by delegates from practically every local 
organization attached to the international. 


Grand Trunk Pacific Strike. 

The strike of the boiler makers and machinists 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific, which began Octo- 
ber 10, 1911, is still being prosecuted with vigor. 
A large number of strike breakers have been em- 
ployed, but the company is having serious diffi- 
culty in keeping up its motive power. Recently 
there has been an agitation among the other 
trades to assist the two organizations involved, 
owing to the fact that indications point to the 
company attacking the other organizations on 
the system. The Minister of Labor has been ap- 
pealed to, to secure a conference with the hope 
that an understanding can be arrived at and the 
dispute settled. 

Molders on Strike. 

At Auburn, N. Y., two hundred and fifty mold- 
ers and core makers of the No. 2 plant of the 
International Harvester Company are on strike. 
A new system of accounting was introduced by 
which the men claim their pay has been reduced. 
The strikers demand a nine-hour day and reten- 
tion of the old system. 


Initiate Amendments. 

At Fort Smith, Ark., the farmers’ organiza- 
tions and the trade unions have initiated a pe- 
tition and secured the necessary signatures to 
place upon the ballot in the general election in 
September amendments for the recall of public 
officials and for the establishment of a school 
text-book commission. 


Now Up to State Legislatures. 

Secretary of State Knox has forwarded to the 
Governors of all the States certified copies of 
the Congressional resolution providing the States 
with an opportunity to vote on the proposed 
amendment to the constitution authorizing direct 
election of Senators. The Governors of the 
States are requested to bring the matter to the 
attention of the State legislatures for action. 
When the State Department receives notice of 
ratification by three-fourths of the total number 
of States the amendment will be promulgated 
by the Secretary of State, and will from then 
forward be a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. There is no time limit within 
which an amendment must be ratified. The 
United States Constitution provides that when the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States 
ratify any amendment proposed by Congress it 
shall become a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. ; 

Cost to Engineers Heavy. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers of 
London announces that it has found it neces- 
sary to require of its 124,000 members a levy 
of 6d each, in order to replenish the strike fund. 
The drain on the ordinary unemployed and sick- 
ness benefit fund of the society during the miners’ 
strike, which cannot be replenished by the spe- 
cial levy, has been exceedingly serious, the great 
bulk of the membership being unemployed during 


this great strike. There was $75,000 paid out, 
and at least $100,000 more will have to be spent 
as benefits before the men all get back to work. 
The society will now undertake to create a huge 
fund in readiness for any future prolonged strug- 
gle. 


London Dock Strike. 

London is threatened with another serious 
dock strike. Five thousand lightermen are out. 
It is predicted that unless the dispute is soon 
settled 100,000 transport workers will become in- 
volved. 


Conductors Boost Union Label. 

The Oklahoma City organization of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, by resolution, has taken 
a decided stand in favor of the union label on 
clothing. The chairman of the local committee 
of adjustments has been instructed that when 
passenger conductors are ordered to get new 
uniforms it must be insisted that the firms manu- 
facturing the same must supply the union label. 
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SYSTEM FEDERATION. 

G. L. Baker, secretary of District No. 12, of the 
System Federation, who has just completed a 
tour of the strike centers, reports as follows: 

“After being over most of the Harriman and 
Illinois Central lines I wish to submit to the 
brothers (through the bulletin) the conditions in 
regard to the strike situation as I found them. 
I left Los Angeles on April 9th for Kansas City 
to attend the convention for the purpose of form- 
ing the Federation of Federations. On my jour- 
ney to El Paso the train on which I was travel- 
ing was stopped about twenty miles east of 
Yuma on account of an explosion of a freight 
engine which resulted in the instant death of the 
engineer and the fatal injury of the fireman. 

“T had the pleasure of meeting with the broth- 
ers at El Paso and they proved themselves a 
loyal bunch of men standing strongly together 
in their determination to win. 

“Leaving El Paso I got as far as Clines Station, 
when our engine died on the main line, waited 
for thirty minutes until arrival of a freight from 
the opposite direction which was attached to our 
train and they pulled us into San Antonio one 
hour late. At San Antonio we stopped but long 
enough to change engines and there I met with 
the president and secretary of the local Advisory 
Board, who furnished me with a good account 
of the conditions there and the assurance that the 
men were holding their own in grand style. 


“The engine leaving San Antonio was in such 
poor condition that we lost three hours and five 
minutes on the run to Houston. I found that 
the force in the shops there consisted principally 
of negroes in all crafts. The men were all of 
the proper stuff and prepared to fight to the bit- 
ter end until we are recognized by the railroad 
corporation as a Federation. 

“T was very favorably impressed with the spirit 
displayed by the men all along the line and it 
is bound to prove a winner.” 
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—The Merriam Wess 


Every day in your talk and en on the 
street car, in the office, shop, and school 
some new question is sure tocome up. You 
seek quick, accurate, encyclopedic, up-to- 
date information. 


This NEW CREATION will answer a/l your 
questions with final authority. 400,000 
Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustra- 
tions. Cost $400,000. The 

only dictionary with 
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THE DARROW CASE. 
the case of the State versus Clarence 
was called Monday afternoon 
Angeles Judge Hutton, over the objections of the 
defense, ruled that the prosecution might intro- 
duce testimony concerning alleged attempts at 
than the 


When 


Darrow in Los 


bribery other 


The 
the time of convening until adjournment. 


case at bar. 

in court was one of excitement from 
Sen- 
sational clashes between attorneys, the exchange 
of charges of attempting to influence the jury, 
an important ruling for the prosecution on the 
admissibility of evidence objected to by the de- 
fense, and the re-appearance of Lockwood on 
the stand for the resumption of his story of the 
alleged trapping of Bert Franklin, kept the at- 
mosphere of the courtroom at fever heat through- 
out the three-hour session. 


day 


An objection was raised by the defense to near- 
ly every question put to Lockwood by the Dis- 
trict Attorney, as the defense claims that such 
testimony is not admissible in this case. 
ever, few of the objections were sustained. 

The prosecution sought through Detective 
Franklin to connect Darrow with the alleged cor- 
ruption of Lockwood, but Franklin repeatedly 
testified that he could remember no specific con- 
versations with Darrow concerning Lockwood. 

Just prior to adjournment, Franklin testified 
that he met Darrow at a local cafe, where the 
latter was dining with Lincoln Steffens, the 
magazine writer. At that time he said Darrow 
took from his pocket what purported to be a list 
of the ninth McNamara jury venire. 

“He called my attention to two names on the 
list,’ said Franklin, “and said, ‘That looks better 
than the other.’ ” 


How- 


One of the names was that of Lockwood, said 
the witness. He not asked the other. 
Darrow, he said, told him to take the list and 
compare it with his reports on prospective jurors, 
and to get his men busy investigating the list. 

Franklin concluded his testimony regarding the 
manner in which he had corrupted Robert F. 
Bain, the first juror sworn to try the McNamara 


was 


case, and, before he was asked regarding the 
Lockwood affairs, Assistant District Attorney 
Ford, who conducted the examination, inquired 
as to Franklin’s conversations with Darrow. 


“He asked me about those on the list whom I 
knew personally,” said Franklin. “I told him 
there were about twenty-five I knew and could 
talk with personally. Mr. Darrow always im- 
pressed upon me that he was eager to win the 
McNamara case because it was the most import- 
ant case of his life and probably the last case he 
would try.” 

The he told Darrow that Lock- 
wood was one of the men he could see personally. 

The case was adjourned to today. 


> 


DREAMLAND MASS MEETING. 
cause of free speech, the battle for funda- 
mental American liberties, and the outrages, for 
which Big Business is directly responsible in 
San Diego, will be the theme of a great mass 
meeting to be held next Sunday afternoon at 3 
o’clock in Dreamland Rink under the 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


witness said 


The 


auspices 


It will be in many ways an extraordinary gath- 
ering. Its aim will be to arouse public sentiment 
in favor of the men and women who have been 
inhumanly persecuted and assaulted for persisting 
in demanding their constitutional right “peace- 
ably to assemble” and speak freely. Before the 
meeting adjourns steps will be taken to raise a 
fund in this city to aid the cause in San Diego. 

Those who have promised to speak at the meet- 
ing are Mayor J. Stitt Wilson of Berkeley, Cem- 
Mrs. Fremont Older Frank C. 


eron King, and 


McDonald. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 
Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 
The regular weekly meeting of the board of 


directors was held Tuesday, May 28, 1912, Presi- 


dent Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 
Transfers withdrawn: S. Meerloo and F. Done- 
gani. 


L. Smith, Local No. 
Local No. 47. 

office and members 
can procure same by applying to the secretary. 


Transfers deposited: Geo. 
383, and Edward P. Melvin, 
Cap emblems are in the 


Constitution and by-laws of Local No. 6 are 
now ready for distribution. All laws will be 
strictly enforced. Members, particularly new 


members, are requested to procure same. 

The municipal band committee made its final 
report and was discharged with thanks. The 
Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union wishes to 
assure all who co-operated with it in securing 
the recent appropriation of $10,000 of its deep 
gratitude for their efforts in behalf of the musi- 
cians and the community at large. 

The following Federation members were re- 
ported playing at Macdonough Theatre, Oakland: 
C. West, R. Nilschke, G. Feldman, S. Marks, L. 
Torgezke, M. De Santes, K. Perkell and H. 
Goodman of Local No. 310, and O. Schloh, Local 
No. 1. J. T. Brymn of Local No. 208, at the 
Oakland Orpheum. 

Mr. F. Carter has returned from Berlin, Ger- 
many, where he has been studying under Petch- 
nikoff, violin, and Von Fielitz, dur- 
ing the past year. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Drummers’ 
Club will be held Wednesday, June 5, 1912, at 
2:30 p. m., at headquarters. Members are re- 
quested to be in attendance as business of great 


composition, 


importance will be acted on. 
The musicians’ outing on July 18th at Shell 
Mound Park, promises to be a great success. 


The members are showing the proper spirit and 
it bodes well for the organization. The get- 
together spirit is there and we can expect some 
grand results. We want all our friends to realize 
that this will be a family gathering—a proper 
place where you can bring your family and enjoy 
yourself every minute from 11 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
The proceeds are to be devoted to the sick and 
needy members. 
> 

A REMARKABLE RESCUE. 

At Santa Monica a few days ago the 
peculiar rescue of a drowning man ever effected 
along the bay shore took place when Nicolas 
Cook's life was saved. He is a workman on the 
pier and fell into the sea, together with a heavy 
iron wheelbarrow. His feet became entangled in 
the wheel, and it held him under, only his hands 
protruding from the breakers. He waved franti- 
cally and attracted the attention of Arthur 
Wildes, another workman, who was formerly a 
cowboy. Wildes snatched up a long rope, tied 
in a noose and lassoed the hands. So accurate 
was his aim that at the first cast the noose slipped 


most 


upon the wrists and tightened and Cook was 
drawn to safety. The wheelbarrow came up with 
him, -> 
GETS MONEY BACK. 
M. J. Maguire, business agent for the San 


Francisco locals of the Boiler Makers and Iron 
Ship Builders of America, was to leave Wednes- 
for Little Rock, Ark., to attend the session 
of the international body. He went to the depot 
to take the train and was informed that there 
had been a washout on the Western Pacific and 
that he would have to take the Southern Pacific. 
He informed the agent that he would do nothing 
of the kind. The railroad representative then 
wanted to know what he was going to do about 
it, and Maguire informed him that he was going 
back—and he got it. 


day 


to get his money 


LABOR CLARION. 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
May 24, 1912. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m 
McLaughlin in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President King ab- 
sent; Delegate Dixon appointed 
pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Barbers—J. V. Ducoing, vice S. 
Roman. Bindery Women—Miss Geraldine Scul- 
ly, vice Mrs. Belle Brown. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Richard Win- 
ter, regarding Mazdaznan Society. From United 
Textile Workers of America, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of $10 donation. From S. F. Independent 
Tailors’ Union, inclosing complimentary tickets 
for picnic to be held June 2d at Schuetzen Park. 
From Los Angeles, requesting Council to pro- 
test against the actions of San Diego authorities. 
From Caledonian Club, inviting Council to their 
annual picnic to be held May 30th. From Steam 
Laundry Workers’ Union, inviting officers and 
delegates of Council to attend the unveiling of 
their monument at Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Sunday, 
May 26th. From Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation, regarding conference with Newspaper So- 
licitors. From ‘Home Rule in Taxation League,” 
receipt for donation of $50. From Central Labor 
Council of Los Angeles, that the Baer 
Cigar Co. had settled its differences with cigar 
makers and was now on the fair list. From Con- 
gressman Kahn, regarding W. B. Moses & Co. 
of Washington, D. C. From Municipal Anti- 
Merger League, thanking Council for donation 
of $150. 

Referred to Executive 
paper Solicitors’ Union, relative to working con- 
ditions on S. F. “Bulletin.” From Pile Drivers 
No. 77, stating that they were unable to come to 
any understanding with the Symon Bros. Con- 
struction Co. From Allied Printing Trades 
Council, stating it indorsed the application for 
a boycott on the S. F. “Examiner” from Web 
Union No. 4. Ship Scalers’ 
reference to the eee of its 
demand for eight-hour day, $2.50 minimum wage 
and the abolition of the contenct system. 
Sheep Herders’ Union of 
financial assistance. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Resolutions presented by Delegate King protest- 
ing against the decision of Judge Hanford. Con- 
stitution and by-laws of Label Section. From 
Attorney S. V. Costello, inclosing copy of 
amendment to California laws in relation to per- 
sonal injuries. 


, President 


vice-president 


stating 


Pressmen’s From 


Union, in 


From 


Montana, appeal for 


. Referred to Hall Association—From Stable 
Employees’ Union, stating it had decided to 
purchase $1000 worth of bonds for new Labor 


Temple, in addition to what it had already sub- 

scribed for, 
Resolutions from Grocery Clerks’ Union re- 

questing unionists and friends not to make pur- 


chases on Sunday, were, 


on motion, indorsed. 


Communication from the Joint Labor Day 
Committee requesting Council to advance the 
sum of $150 for incidental expenses received, 


and on motion the request of the Labor Day 
Committee was complied with. 
Communication from Bro. C. A. McColm, 
dering his resignation as director of the “Labor 
Clarion”; same accepted and the election of his 
successor laid over for one week. 
Communication from S. M. O’Sullivan was re- 
ferred to the Gas and Water Workers’ Union. 
Reports of Unions—Newspaper Solicitors—Re- 
ported that they were having trouble with man- 
agement of “Bulletin.” Shoe Clerks—Reported 
having donated $5 to Button Workers of Mus- 


ten- 


Friday, May 31, 1912. 


catine, Iowa. Web Pressmen—Still on strike on 
the S. F. “Examiner”; have indorsement of A. F. 
of L. Gas and Water Workers—Will hold pic- 
nic at Princeton-by-the-Sea, Sunday, May 26th. 
Bill Posters—Ask for the distribution of all 


posters and cards advertising place of picnic of 


the various unions. Carpenters No. 483—Re- 
ported that all unions at Carpenters’ Hall had 


stopped the “Examiner.” Bakers No. 24 —Re- 
ported that they had adjusted their grievance 
with the American Baking Co., and that said firm 
was now fair to their organization; also that 
Stablemen and Firemen had signified their will- 
ingness to take men out of unfair bakeries, Milk 
Wagon Drivers—Reported having stopped the 
“Examiner.” Waiters—Reported they were sup- 


porting the Bakers’ Union. Waitresses—Re- 
ported that they are supporting Bakers; that 
they have stopped the “Examiner.” Electrical 


Workers No. 151—Reported that both factions 
of the Electrical Workers were holding meetings 
and would very likely amalgamate. United La- 
borers—Reported having settled their trouble 
with directors of the Geary street railroad. Ma- 
chinists No. 68—Reported having stopped taking 
the “Examiner.” 

Executive Committee—The committee consid- 
ered the request of Web Pressmen’s Union No. 
4 for a boycott on the “Examiner”; representa- 
tives of the union were present, and after a 
lengthy discussion the matter was laid over for 
one week until such time as they hear from the 
Allied Printing Trades Council, and invite repre- 
sentative of the paper to be present; concurred 
in. The strike of Bakers No. 24 was considered 
and representatives of the Bakers appeared be- 
fore your committee, giving an outline of the 
situation as it existed; they reported having 
received the indorsement and sanction of their 
International Union. The committtee recom- 
mends that the Council indorse the strike of 
Bakers No. 24 and Bakery Wagon Drivers, with 
the understanding that the Council be advised 
as to future moves; concurred in. Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ wage scale and agreement was 
lajd over and made a special order of business 
for May 28th, at which time representatives of 
both organizations will be present; 
Cooks Helpers’ 
Bros. 


concurred in. 
request for a boycott on Boos 
cafeteria was, after discussion, referred to 
the secretary for adjustment; concurred in. 

Special Committees—The Committee on Cam- 
paign for labor legislation made a report to the 
Council outlining a number of questions to be 
asked the candidates for Senate and Assembly at 
the next State election, and on motion it was 
decided to print the questions in the “Labor 
Clarion,” with an invitation to those who may 
have ideas to offer; concurred in. 

Labor Day Committee—The Joint Labor Day 
Committee of the Building Trades Council and 
the S. F. Labor Council reported that they had 
held their first meeting and elected permanent 
officers. The president was authorized to ap- 
point the various committees. Committee ad- 
journed to meet May 25th, at Building Trades 
Temple. Report received as progressive. 

Committee on Initiative and Referendum—The 
Committee on Initiative and Referendum ap- 
pointed by the Labor Council, Building Trades 
Council and the Socialist party, reported having 
met and organized; also that it had a number 
of matters under consideration, and would report 
on them to the Council at a later date. 


Joint Committee of Building Trades and Labor 
Council on Reception to Karl Legien—Reported 
having met and recommends that the Labor 
and Building Trades Councils be requested to 
appropriate the sum of $50 toward the entertain- 
ing of Bro. Legien; concurred in. Recommended 
that a committee of three be appointed to arrange 
a banquet; concurred in. 

Special Committee appointed to assist Music- 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting, Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 
Phones: Kearny 3047; J 1660 565 Pacific Building 


There are two kinds of whiskey 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


And -- well, what’s the use? 


Rye Bourbon 
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COPYRIGHT &TRADE MARK REGISTERED 190. 
O’Farrell Street bet. 


(3) r ji h 4 it nit Powell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 

JOHN TILLER’S LONDON COMPANY, in “FUN IN 
A HAREM,” 22—People—22; WESTON & BENT- 
LEY CO., in “Attorneys at Music”; FAMOUS 12 
SUNSHINE GIRLS; LIETZEL SISTERS, Wonder 
of the Air (Next Week Only); MLLE. CAMILLE 
OBER; THE SAYTON TRIO; KAUFMAN SISTERS; 
NEW DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES. Last Week 
of the Celebrated Musical Comedy Stars, CECIL 
LEAN and FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75. Box Seats, $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50. 

” “" PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C-1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 


are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


CANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


ARcona SHIRTS. 


EK “om 


Friday, May 31, 1912. 


ians No. 6 on the question of municipal music, 
reported that the Board of Supervisors had al- 
lowed $10,000 for music in small parks, outside 
of Golden Gate Park. 

The committee appointed to protest the accept- 
ance of the Carnegie donation, reported that the 
Public Welfare Committee of the Board of Su- 
pervisors had decided to ask Carnegie if his 
offer was still open, and upon what terms. On 
motion, this matter was referred to the law and 
legislative committee to see if the city could not 
be enjoined from acceping this gift. 

The committee appointed to arrange for a 
protest mass meeting against the actions of the 
San Diego authorities, reported having secured 
Dreamland Rink for Sunday afternoon, June 2d. 
C. P. Dean resigned from the committee and the 
chair appointed Bro. W. Martens to fill vacancy. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Moved that the executive offi- 
cers of the Council be instructed to draft suitable 
resolutions commending Governor Johnson for 
his actions in the free speech fight in San Diego; 
motion carried. 

Moved that the secretary be instructed to 
communicate with the Board of Health regarding 
the unsanitary conditions of the Chas. Harley 
Company; motion carried. 

T. V. O’Connor, international president of the 
Longshoremen’s Association, addressed the 
Council and stated that his organization was 
building up rapidly along the Pacific Coast, and 
he thought it possible that in a very short time 
the independent organization of this city would 
affiliate with the International Union. 

On motion, a special order of business was set 
for 9 p. m., Friday, May 31st, to hear reports 
from unions regarding action on Hall Association 
bonds. 

Receipts—Material Teamsters, $12; Pattern 
Makers, $6; Ship Scalers, $12; Stage Employees, 
$4; Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; Beer Drivers, $12; 
Sign Painters, $6; Newspaper Carriers, $4; Gar- 
ment Workers, $10; Gardeners, $2; Pile Drivers, 
$24; Ship Drillers, $2; Janitors, $4; Sugar Work- 
ers, $4; Broom Makers, $4; Boiler Makers No. 
205, $4; Varnishers and Polishers, $12; Bindery 
Women, $8; Gas and Water Workers, $12; Pie 
Bakers, $2. Total, $148. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; stenog- 
rapher, $18; stenographer, $25; Donation to Free 
Speech League, San Diego, $50; Municipal Tele- 
phone Anti-Merger League, $150; John O’Con- 
nor, floral piece, $5; W. N. Brunt Co., $159; dis- 
tributing San Diego report, $26; O’Connell & 
Davis, stationery, $4.45; donation to Labor Day 
committee, $150. Total $632.45. 

There being no further business the Council 
adjourned at 10:40 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN I. NOLAN, Secretary. 


a 
CONVENTION CALL ISSUED. 

The United Garment Workers of America has 
issued a call for the convention which is to be 
held in Indianapolis. The convention will con- 
vene on Monday, August 26th, and continue until 
all business has been transacted. 

In the call Secretary B. A. Larger says: 

“In this connection I desire to remind you of 
the great importance of your local union being 
represented at this seventeenth convention. Mat- 
ters of vital importance to every local union and 
to the trade in general will be considered. It is 
therefore the duty of our local unions to send 
delegates who are able and competent to take 
the floor and discuss the various subjects before 
the convention and to co-operate with other dele- 
gates and the national officers for the future ad- 
vancement and welfare of the United Garment 
Workers of America.” 


LABOR CLARION. 


HOME RULE IN TAXATION. 
By Richard Caverly. 

Home rule in taxation will give the people the 
right in each city, county, town, district or town- 
ship in this state to govern themselves, in their 
Own way, subject to certain constitutional limits. 

No power of government can be used as ef- 
fectually as the power of taxation to attract or 
repel the production of wealth, and the employ- 
ment of labor, yet no general cast iron, or fixed 
system can possibly meet the requirements of all 
parts of the state alike. 

A tax system which may be satisfactory to the 
country towns may be ill suited to San Fran- 
cisco, having such varied interests to be affected, 
for good or ill by taxation. 

Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, and Victoria are 
already bidding for the trade of our seaport 
towns, by effective adjustment of local taxation, 
so as to encourage commercial activity, by ex- 
emption from taxation, certain industries Of <2 
commercial nature. Vancouver, as a direct re- 
sult of her home rule plan of taxation, adopted 
about two years ago, has already secured a very 
large increase of population as well as attracted 
outside capital, and consequent prosperity be- 
yond comparison with conditions in any other 
city on the Pacific Coast, this is the result of 
exempting improvements and other 
wealth from taxation. 

In our state today taxes are piled on taxes, 
so that often wealth in process of being produced 
is taxed several times over before it reaches the 
hands of the consumers; thereby increasing 
prices. The power to tax is the power to destroy, 
a big enough tax would drive almost anything 
made by man out of existence. 

To place a tax at its full value on all lands 
would drive—not the land, but the speculator of 
land out of business, it would make exacting 
tribute from the use of land unprofitable by tak- 
ing all those profits into the public treasury. 

It would eliminate the land shark by substi- 
tuting labor and capital, and all the people as 
well. It appeals to the individualist because it 
removes all irksome restrictions to freedom; for 
home rule in taxation is more freedom. It should 
appeal to the Socialist, because the land value tax 
proposes to socialize ground rent. 

The capitalist should favor home rule in taxa- 
tion because it proposes to relieve him from his 
present tax burden. Labor should favor it be- 
cause it will free labor from direct, and indirect 
taxes, cheapen its living and open up natural op- 
portunities for work, thereby raise wages. 

To the religionist it appeals because it is moral; 
and to the moralist because it is right—to all good 
people when they understand it, because it is 
wise, just and efficient, it is not a cure all, but 
freedom in taxation, is a step towards more lib- 
erty for the people. 

Fining wealth producers for their enterprise 
and industry is about as sensible as it would be 
the rewarding of lawbreakers in proportion to 
their ability to keep policemen busy and provide 
work for judges, court officials, sheriffs and 
prison keepers. A fine is a legal expedient to 
penalize wrongdoing. A tax on the products of 
labor acts in the same way, it increases the cost, 
a tax on land values decreases the cost. 

The California League for Home Rule in Taxa- 
tion has been organized to advocate and push this 
important change in our tax system; the League 
of California Municipalities, comprising the 
principal officers of the cities and towns of the 
state, has unanimously declared in favor of it, 
also the State Federation of Labor, the Building 
Trades Council, and the San Francisco Labor 
Council donated $250. Donations from friends 
are wanted, make all checks payable to Albert 
L. Johnson, 24 Montgomery street, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Patronize “Labor Clarion” advertisers. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 
Savings (The German Banh) Commercial 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco.) 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital 


Deposits December 30th, 1911 $46,205,741.40 
Total Assets $48,837 ,024.24 
Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Express Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express. 
ffice Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and gla | 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—N. Ohlandt, President; George Tour- 
ny, Vice-President and Manager: J. W. Van Bergen, 
Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; William 
Herrmann, Assistant Cashier; A. H. Muller, Secre- 
tary; G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse, Assist- 
ant Secretaries; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, Gen- 
eral Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, George 
Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse, W. S. Good- 
fellow and A. H. R. Schmidt. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets. For receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 601 Clement 
Street, Corner 7th Avenue. For receipt and. pay- 
ment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Manager. 

HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, 1456 Haight Street, 
between Masonic Avenue and Ashbury Street. For 
receipt and payment of Deposits only. O. F. 
Paulsen, Manager. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


787 MARKET STREET, ROOM 215. 
JED PRIN 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
yMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines, 


C2) AD DOCG) 30s (ERe ics aseueie cveleeieieseee ss 545-547 Mission 
(52) Alexander, H. M. Printing Co -143 Second 
(116) Althof & Bahls............. 330 Jackson 
(37) Altvater Printing Co. -2565 Mission 
(104) Arnberger & Metzler. 560 Sacramento 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advance. ...1672 Haight 
(211) Associated Ptg. & Supply Co ‘ 
(48) Baldwin & McKay........... f 
(185) Banister & Oster..............45. 
( 1) *Barry, Jas. H. 'Co........... 1122-1124 Mission 
(16) Bartow & Co........ cc ecceeeeeeee 5 
(82) Baumann Printing Co............ 
(73) *Belcher & Phillips.......... 
(14) Ben Franklin Press............... 
(13y¥) *ien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
(65) *Blair-Murdock Co............... 68 Fremont 
(99) *Bolte & Braden............ceceeenes 50 Main 
(196) Borgel & Downie................. 718 Mission 
(69) Brower, Marcus..............+65 346 Sansome 
f 93) Brown & Power Stationery Co..327 California 
3 ) *Brunt, Walter N. Co..........6.. 880 Mission 
( 4) Buckley & Curtin................ 739 Market 
CBee PSB UVC GAM oy orercio uso aterayard oe 1a letelenscetetele 767 Market 
(220) Calendar Printing Co........ 16 Twenty-ninth 
(121) *California Demokrat............... 51 Third 
(176) *California Press............... 340 Sansome 
CRD) SCal FRG is ace cise oles eis Third and Market 
*71) Canessa Printing Co........ 635 Montgomery 
90) {Carlisle, A. & Co..........eeeee 251-253 Bush 
(31) Chameleon Press..............2e008 3623 19th 
(40) *Chronicle.. .. 2.5. . cece sss Chronicle Building 
3S) Collins, C. Dini... 6.2. we 3358 Twenty-second 
(97) Commercial Art Co...........eeeeeee 58 Third 
(120) Co-Operative Ptg. Co........... 2330 Market 
(206) Cottle Printing Co....... 3256 Twenty-second 
(41) Coast Seamen’s Journal........... 44-46 East 
(142) *t¢Crocker, H. S. Co......... 230-240 Brannan 
€:25.) “2 DaIly ING We cas <e-ccccesescuss es cols 340 Ninth 
(1ST) Davis, ER Ta Coie cd cicicrces ccs sles 25 California 
(12) Dettner Press...........ceeececscee 451 Bush 
(179) *Donaldson & Moir...............+-- 568 Clay 
(46) Eastman & Co........c eee eeeeeee 20 Kearny 
(64) Elite Printing Co. ...897 Valencia 
(62) Eureka Press, Inc................ 718 Mission 
(42) *Examiner.... 
(102) Fleming & Co 
(215) Fletcher, BE. J.. 
(53) Foster & Short..... 
(101) Francis-Valentine C 
(74) Frank Printing Co.. -.1353 Post 
(203) *Franklin Linotype C 509 Sansome 
(78 ) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co. 309 Battery 
(107) Gallagher, G. C....... -311 Battery 
(92) Garrad, Geo. P...... -1059 Mission 
GIB) GANS Coliseo aise als aye ered ee reieleiet 2257 Mission 
(56) *Gilmartin & Co........ Stevenson and Ecker 
(17) Golden State Printing Co.......... 42 Second 
(140) Goldwin Printing Co............ 1757 Mission 
(493) -Gremory, WOe Tae is, os )ersiaise ciao sj) ciausccs 245 Drumm 
COLE UN Uae Soh Se che si OND SAS Aid rcncrioeunirerc O 540 Valencia 
(5 } Guedet Printing Co............ ....325 Bush 
CIRT) SEBO, FES iain. & aieta etnies wine oiaiale ec 261 Bush 
(20). Hancock Brag eicis cisco scisiecwiele'e secs 263 Bush 
(76) Hanhart Printing Co........... 260 Stevenson 
(158) tHansen Printing Co............. 259 Natoma 
(19) *tHicks-Judd Co..............4-- 51-65 First 
(47) Hughes, EB. C: Co. i... ccieccca 147-151 Minna 
(150) *International Printing Co....... 330 Jackson 
(98) Janssen Printing Co............. 633 Mission 
(124) Johnson & Twilley.............. 1272 Folsom 
(94) *Journal of Commerce.............. 61 Third 
(21) Labor Clarion................ 316 Fourteenth 
GIIL) Bafontaine, J. Bu. vies ccicciscie s ciele 243 Minna 
(168) *Lanson & Lauray............... 534 Jackson 
C327); ToR SVs Mecce oc eierercceusce) clan seen shersrsueiens 1203 Fillmore 
(60) Latham & Swallow...............6. 243 Front 
(141) *La Voce del Popolo........... 641 Stevenson 
(57) SLeader, The... 266. scsi css 643 Stevenson 
CLUS)! Toevin weston ls: oss os ecnceeewieicielecste 317 Front 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
(4G) ABBE Ci 6 o.crstate osiponereressisting erern 2305 Mariposa 
(123) L’Italia Daily News....... 118 Columbus Ave. 
(135) Byneh) Je Ty vcsiesis ove cjeleicle 3388 Nineteenth 
(9) *Mackey, E. L. & Co...........4. 788 Mission 
(23) Majestic Press...........0.ceeeeeee 315 Hayes 
(175) Marnell & CO... sic5 5 sins «6 ects slicer 77 Fourth 
(C95) Martin & Hearne. 5c ss ccisiees ce 563 Clay 
(216) Matthews, EB. Li... ccc cc cccscscces 2040 Polk 
C1) Miller @ Miller. oes. cccccecsse soe 619 Washington 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman, E. cor. Clay & Battery 
(22) Mitchell, John J. ..52 Second 
(68) *Monahan, John... 311 Battery 
(24) Morris-Sheridan Co. ..843 Front 
(117) Mullany, Geo. & Co. -2107 Howard 
(115) *Mysell-Rollins Co...............200- 22 Clay 
(96) 445 Sacramento 
(72) --..806 Laguna 
(80) McLean, A. A.......... -..218 Ellis 
f 55) -788 McAllister 
91) McNicoll, John R.,.......... 532 Commercial 
(105) *Neal Publishing Co.............. 66 Fremont 
(208) *Neubarth & Co., J. J............ 330 Jackson 
CAS MOVIN, Ch SW ie iocsce sievernin w'e'e /sicieia savers ete 154 Fifth 
(66) Nobby Printing Co............ 582 California 
(87) Norcross, Frank G...........0.00. 1246 Castro 
(149) North Beach Record....535 Montgomery Ave. 
(161) Occidental Supply Co............ 680 Howard 
(144) Organized Labor................ 1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant....... 423 Sacramento 
(59) Pacific Heights Printery....2484 Sacramento 
O287) SPacifie Pte. CO sie sc oibt ise ce oe os eunee 88 First 
(136) Panama Press............cscceees 268 Market 
“81) *Pernau Publishing Co........... 753 Market 
(70) *+Phillips & Van Orden...... 509-511 Howard 
(P80): PHU pa; Wires: s's shes ele se sins oa celons 317 Front 
CEO ESP OMG ane cicis ce aiceaisrainve sieve jerelovevearere 727 Market 
(109) Primo Press............. cece eee ec eee 67 First 


(143) Progress Printing Co.............. 228 Sixth 
C39) Reynard, Preas'. 56.066: csas oes ceeos 72 Second 
(64) Richmond Banner, The........ 320 Sixth Ave 
(61) SRecordér, The... 5 sees 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis..... Fifteenth and Mission 
CZUS)- FROSBI, ESI Tine soc cet eesisisveln's 517 Columbus Ave. 
C83) Samuel, Wah. oacces cccecsace sees es 16 Larkin 
(30) Sanders Printing Co................ 443 Pine 
(226) San Francisco Litho Co......... 509 Sansome 
(145) £S. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News..............6- Sausalito, Cal. 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co........ 555-561 Folsom 
(126) *Shanley Co., THe... s.c.s25- 147-151 Minna 
( 6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co....509 Sansome 
(15) Simplex System Co............2000. 136 Pine 
(152) South City Printing Co..South San Francisco 
(29) Standard Printing Co............... 324 Clay 
(178) Starkweathers, Inc................ 343 Front 
(27) Stern Printing Co............ 527 Commercial 
(88) Stewart Printing Uo............. 1264 Market 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co............. 1212 Turk 
(10) *#Sunset Publishing House....448-478 Fourth 
(28) *Taylor, Nash & Taylor. 412 Mission 
(63) Telegraph Press.... ...66 Turk 
( 86) Ten Bosch Co., The... --121 Second 
(163) Union Lithograph Co..... 741 Harrison 
(177) United Presbyterian Press 074 Guerrero 
(114) Universal Press.......... ...249 Minna 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co -330 Jackson 
(85 ) Upton Bros. & Dalz 144-154 Second 
(35) Wale Printing Co ..883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co ..380 Sharon 
(106) “Willcox @ CO. like ociansses ..320 First 
(34) Williams, Jos.. -410 Fourteenth 
(44) *Williams Printing C ..348A Sansome 
(UL2), Wolfl, Waouls) Aw ieec6 60 ose ste terane < 64 Elgin Park 
BOOKBINDERS. 

G2) OADDOtt, Bic Pica vinic ere a 4 sie a slaie 545-547 Mission 
(116) Althoft & Bans... oo06 606 ese ne © 330 Jackson 
(128) Barry, Edward & Co.......... 215 Leidesdorft 
(93) Brown & Power..............- 327 California 
(142) Crocker Co., H. S............ 230-240 Brannan 
(78) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co............ 309 Battery 
(56) Gilmartin Co........... Ecker and Stevenson 
(238) Gee & Son; Bi Biosci ces cece somal 523 Clay 
(231) Haule, A. L. Bindery Co......... 509 Sansome 
CRS i GRR FUGA CO. ie sian clyes a wins 51-65 First 
CT) Ha ghess By Co isins ccle eeu aisieoseis 147-151 Minna 
Independent Press............. 348a Sansome 

(100) “Kitchen, Ino: & Co. 2 ie). c s cesins ae 67 First 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
(175) Marnell, William & Co............- 77 Fourth 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co........... 251-253 Bush 
(182); McIntyre, ING. Bisse 's vas se wes 523-531 Clay 
(115) Mysell-Rollins Co.............0-e.00% 22 Clay 
(105) Neal Publishing Co.............. 66 Fremont 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co........ ....751 Market 
GLU): PRINT psy SW Mier. sore. letra ters oes encore 712 Sansome 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co........ 555-561 Folsom 
C47) Slater; “JONM Aran cclaeeicssiaressvow 147-151 Minna 
(10) Sunset Publishing Co......... 448-478 Fourth 
(28) Taylor, Nash & Taylor........... 412 Mission 
(282) “TRorpet, “Picci ccssislesasiees 69 City Hall Ave. 
(132) Thumler & Rutherford 117 Grant Ave 
(163) Union Lithograph Co 741 Harrison 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co.... ...339 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle........ 144-154 Second 
(183) ebster, Fred.......... Ecker and Stevenson 

LITHOGRAPHERS. 
(129) Britton & Rey..............6. 560 Sacramento 
Galloway Litho. Co.............. 511 Howard 
(235) Mitehell Post Card Co............. 3363 Army 
(236) Pingree & Traung Co....Battery and Green 
26) Roesch Co., Louis..... Fifteenth and Mission 
(226) San Francisco Litho. Co......... 509 Sansome 
(163) Union Lithograph Co.......... 741 Harrison 
PRESSWORK. 

(134) Independent Press............. 348A Sansome 
CGS) “Livonia, Ty Wi ec sciawise es isivieccd eee 330 Jackson 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

Bingley, Vay BB vise eves ciare svelaieoialsiaiemiote seve 571 Mission 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co............. 140 Second 
California Photo Engraving Co........ 141 Valencia 
Conimercial Art: \COkie.cic.0 sis.cccrtieve sieved atcraeicace 63 Third 
Commercial Photo & Eng. Co.......... 509 Sansome 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co........... 660 Market 
Sierra Art and Engraving Co............ 343 Front 
Sunset Publishing Co............... 448-478 Fourth 
Western Process Eng. Co................ 76 Second 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros..............e.ee005 138 Second 
MAILERS. 

Rightway Mailing Agency.............. 880 Mission 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 
American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Cc., boot and shoe mfrs. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 
Southern Pacific Company. 
Standard Box Factory. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 
Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

After grieving deeply over the death of his 
wife last Thursday, John Bryant, for many years 
foreman of the Examiner’s composing room and 
who had been connected with that paper for forty 
years, died suddenly at 6 o’clock Monday night 
of a hemorrhage. Bryant and his wife had been 
married for forty-four years. Funeral services 
for Mrs. Bryant were held Sunday afternoon, but 
the body had been placed in a vault. The two 
were buried together Thursday at Cypress Lawn 
Cemetery. Bryant was born in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, and was 69 years of age. He is survived 
by a nephew, John Peters of Los Angeles, and 
two nieces, Miss Bessie Jennings of this city 
and Mrs. M. J. Snowden of Reno, Nev. Funeral 
services were conducted at the Mission Masonic 
Temple yesterday. 


Thomas W. Kelley has decided to make a world 
tour and accordingly has signed as ship’s printer 
in the Aoringi, a British ship, for Australia. He 
sailed on Wednesday and is due to land in Syd- 
ney, Australia, in July. 

“Diagram” King arrived in the city on Tues- 
day, having traveled from New York to this city 
by way of the Panama Canal. He stakes his en- 
gineering reputation upon the statement that the 
canal will not be completed by 1915. He says he 
knows, because he walked over every foot of it. 


At the referendum election held on Wednesday 
the membership registered its will as follows: 
First Proposition: To amend the local constitu- 
tion by adding a new section to read as follows: 
“No member shall be eligible to hold a salaried 
office for more than two consecutive terms.”— 
Yes, 287; no, 316. Second Proposition (submit- 
ted at request of San Francisco Labor Council): 
“Are you in favor of organized labor taking direct 
political action for the advancement of the cause 
of labor?”—Yes, 168; no, 436. It is understood 
that should this question carry, the Labor Coun- 
cil shall submit several plans of action to be 
adopted or rejected by referendum vote. | 


The following returns in the election that was 
held on the 15th of May, from 641 unions, show 
that the “administration” forces have won the 
president, secretary and three delegates to the 
A. F. of L. The “progressives” have won a vice- 
president, one delegate to the A. F. of L., all trus- 
tees of the Union Printers’ Home, and the agent 
of the Home. Following is the vote: 


President— 
DEVIN pcan sleek ele ee ee Ue ae eee eee 23,679 
IBankeed & Oui asarnchs Mcrae meh alne ett ee 19.052 
Vice-President— 
PIMA VEL. cess RA nal Serena ot ase ir ate ee ned AUER 20,516 
Da CATs pea creer Mee Oe no oan 21,027 
Secretary-Treasurer— 
LES Sov ation, Caeser cities cee eat Oa eR aT oes 23,369 
CODD sees ate aed ete etre a ie ere eee 18,567 
Delegates to A. F. of L.— 
IMIGESI SOT eo This ita ee ee aera yaar a 30,785 
15 FERS Rony 8 Rens ere Pome te Teh SME dete dae gh a 22,820 
MicGullowe hh i cee eek oe ne ee 19,517 
LEVENSON erent nee eset eee one 21,500 
bhentenSteln a, | wcmtcy erat escent 15,096 
BOnHireton cliche ee te 17,971 
Delahoy.de wc. arenes see ors eee 14,761 
ROAR SUGZ ary. cinisc eshte rem bee ee 18,488 
Trustees Union Printers’ Home— 
WiloOtire Asc torratotee ek ae eae 27,010 
Rowellies . hottest eae oe 23,782 
WVGOCIEN. pragie a Maktea cr aii mat eee ne ee 21,502 
INTC OIG Meee crn et los Cen aT ce ER AEE oe 18,591 
Gloster i ceeds ate am tin rahe 14,709 
Criswell: oe ace et eae ee eet 14,953 
NCKRC GCE inn ie Gancee Cia 17,095 
PNINIES A Saosin hae eA Re ee Ee 20,154 
Agent Union Printers’ Home— 
RODErESN a ca ninth re ee 23,351 
ASIEN So sci he hs ea te AR ed 14,502 
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LABOR NEWS NOTES. 

Three of the largest labor organizations in 
Boston have passed resolutions protesting against 
the introduction into the currency of the United 
States of a half-cent piece. The resolutions set 
forth that the lowering of the coinage unit tends 
to operate against the wage earner and makes 
a substantial increase of wages harder to obtain. 

Two hundred delegates, representing 60,000 
members of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians in 600 cities of the United States and Can- 
ada, opened the annual convention of the or- 
ganization in Omaha Monday. A _ memorial 
meeting in honor of the members of the ship’s 
band who went down with the Titanic, playing 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” will be held. 

At Baltimore on Sunday evening, May 19th, the 
garment workers held a monster mass meeting 
in the Monumental Theatre. President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor made the 
principal address. 

With fifteen trade unionists in Congress results 
are being accomplished. [Efforts should be put 
forth to elect fifteen more trade unionists. 

At Muscatine, Iowa, all suits brought against 
Organizer Emmett T. Flood of the American 
Federation of Labor on allegations growing out 
of the button workers’ strike have been dismissed 
at the request of the county attorney. 

The teamsters employed by the city of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., have organized a local union 
and the city council has granted an increase in 
wages. 

It is reported that the officials of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Railway Freight Handlers 
have ordered on strike the members of their un- 
ions in various sections of the country. This 
action came as a sequence to the Chicago freight 
handlers’ strike. 

In England during the month of March the 
total number of workmen engaged in all disputes 
was 1,400,542, and the aggregate duration in lost 
working days during March was 24,579,500, as 
compared with 463,500 in the previous month. 

The Portland (Ore.) electrical workers, who 
were recently locked out by their employers, 
have been successful in reaching satisfactory 
agreements with a number of the firms involved. 
In order that the men locked out may be pro- 
vided with employment a co-operative company 
has been formed and has been successful in se- 
curing sufficient work to employ from 40 to 45 
men steadily. 

Indications point to an early settlement of the 
lockout of the Shingle Weavers’ Union at Ho- 
quiam, which has been on for nearly three years. 

What is known as the uniform child-labor 
law has been passed by both houses of the 
Arizona State Legislature and been signed by 
the Governor. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen has just 
issued a charter for a local union at Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada. 

The labor forward movement of St. Paul is a 
success and is proving equal to that held just 
previously in Minneapolis. While negotiations 
were in progress for a new scale of the printing 
pressmen, the “Pioneer Press” and “Dispatch” 
locked out the employees of the press rooms and 
issued an ultimatum that they could only return 
as individuals. Negotiations looking to a con- 
ference have been denied by the publishers. Carl 
Legien’s visit drew a large audience and the 
meeting was an unqualified success. 

The International Brotherhood, of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers has just organized three new local 
unions, one at Jefferson City, Mo., one at Hagers- 
town, Md., and another at Staunton, Ill. This 
organization has recently begun the organizing 
of ladies’ auxiliaries, and is meeting with splen- 
did success. The international has just contri- 
buted about $3000 to the members of the or- 
ganization on strike on the Harriman lines and 
Illinois Central. 


LABOR HALL EXPERIENCES. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

“What's the use of talking about the moral 
aspects of the labor question?” indignantly de- 
manded a Socialist at a meeting which I recently 
addressed. “Don’t you know that all sin is due 
to poverty?” he continued. “Is that so,” I re- 
plied, “then I suppose you would say that all the 
capitalists are saints.” 


A delegate was reporting for his local. 

“We initiated five candidates at our last meet- 
ing,’ he said, “and it required five different inter- 
preters to obligate them.” 

I wondered what kind of a proposition it must 
be to get anything like harmony in that labor 
union, even under ordinary circumstances. I 
thought, too, of the report of the United States 
Labor Commissioner, in which he declared that 
the labor union is doing more to Americanize 
the foreigner than any other institution in the 
country. 


There were about a dozen of them—cigar 
makers—waiting in the ante-room for a special 
order of business. 

They were talking about various phases of the 
social question, when the sergeant-at-arms re- 
marked, with emphasis: “You fellows ought to 
study the Bible if you want to learn some of the 
greatest truths ever given mankind. Take such 
sayings of Paul’s as ‘Charity begins at home,’ 
and ‘Know thyself. Aren’t they great?” The 
crowd took it in very solemnly as the learned 
brother gave them a little sermon on the mys- 
tery of the latter text. But if there had been a 
man in the bunch who had had even a Sunday- 
school scholar’s training in the Scriptures, he 
might have made the speaker feel like thirty 
cents, for neither of his texts can be found any- 
where in the Bible. 


I was not responsible for the discussion, but 
after I had finished my address, the boys began 
telling me and the rest of the crowd why they 
had given up going to church. I was naturally 
very much interested in the reasons presented, 
although there really wasn’t a new thing said. 
Finally, the business agent of the Brewery Work- 
ers remarked, with something of a blush: “Well, 
I suppose you have all told the truth about your- 
selves, but I want to say that I don’t go to church 
any more because I just plain ‘back-slid.’” And 
his candid expression discounted several of the 
fancy little speeches of his brothers. 


He was long whiskered, loud mouthed, and he 


supported a bad breath. He happened to be 
present because it was an open meeting. When 
he found his feet, he gave us some pretty good 
advice—from his viewpoint. 

He did say some fine things about the beauti- 
ful spirit of Jesus Christ, and he very earnestly 
reminded us that he had accepted the teachings 
of Jesus as the guiding principles of his life. 
But in the very next sentence, he declared, with 
fury: “If I had my way, I’d send every capitalist 
to hell!” At the conclusion of this fiery speech 
a very modest workingman arose and quietly 
remarked: “My brother, you had better go home 
and learn your lesson over again. You haven't 
quite caught the spirit of Jesus, if I know any- 
thing about it.’ And there were others in the 
crowd who agreed with the last speaker. 

————_@____—_- 

The molders and coremakers of Hamilton, Ont., 
with the exception of those employed by one 
firm, have been successful in having their mini- 
mum wage scale raised 25 cents and 50 cents a 
day, respectively. The molders are on strike 
against the one firm which refuses to concede 
the advance in wages. 


Notes in Union Life 


During the past week the following unionists 
have passed away: Alwin Hagedorn of the ma- 
chinists, William J. Sullivan of the riggers and 
stevedores, George Towns of the 
Louis Fetter of the waiters, John 
printers. 

Matt Comerford of Brooklyn, N. Y., General 
President of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, who is on an official tour of the Coast, 
addressed Stationary Engineers’ Union No. 64, 
Monday evening on matters pertaining to the 
general welfare of the craft. Union No. 64 and 
Hoisting Engineers’ Union No. 59, gave him a 
joint reception Wednesday evening in Brewery 
Workers’ Hall, Capp street, near Seventeenth. 

President Moyer of the Western Federation of 
Miners is visiting the mining districts of Cali- 
fornia in the interest of his organization. He will 
return to Denver about June 10th. 

Steam Engineers’ Union will nominate officers 
for the ensuing term at its regular meeting Mon- 
day night. 

Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union is. considering 
the proposition of amalgamating with the local 
union of Longshore Lumbermen and Clerks and 
affiliating with the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. The matter may be submitted to a 
referendum vote at the regular election to be held 
in July. 

The Molders’ Union has donated $25 to the 
Free Speech League of San Diego. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ Union at its last meeting 
was addressed by its third international vice- 
president, J. D. Crane, who told of conditions as 
he found them during his recent tour of the 
United States. Officers for the ensuing term will 
be placed in nomination at the meeting of the 
union tonight and will be completed the week 
following, the election to be held on Saturday, 
June 15th, a fine of $1 to be imposed on members 
failing to vote. 

In a circular letter to the Council 
Thomas F. Tracy, secretary-treasurer of the Union 
Label Trades Department of the A. F. of L., 
urges trade unionists to purchase 
made collars and cuffs. He calls attention to the 
fact that only one firm engaged in the manufac- 
ture of collars and cuffs is operating under union 
conditions—The Bell Brand collar. 

The following firms have advised the Industrial 
Accident Board of their acceptance of the work- 
men’s compensation provisions of the Roseberry 
law: Pacific Oil and Lead Works, Siskiyou 
Mines Company, Bowen & Harris, Mrs. E. V. 
Allen, Coachella Valley Ice and Electric Com- 
pany, Holton Interurban Railway Company, 
Spring Construction Company. 

The Bartenders’ Union has preferred charges 
against the bartenders who refused to quit their 
jobs when the San Francisco Labor Council 
levied a boycott on Jellison’s Cafe, on Third 
street. The un.cn will take steps to expel the 
bartenders working in this “unfair” house. 

The announcement that only members of the 
union will be employed on the Geary-street mu- 
nicipal railroad has caused a flood of applications 
for work to swamp the contractor’s office, and a 
large number of applications for membership to 
pour into the headquarters of the United Labor- 
ers’ Union. 


bricklayers, 
3ryant of the 


Labor 


only union- 


Seventy-eight of the 86 motion picture houses 
in Greater Boston district have signed the new 
wage scale of the Moving Picture Operators’ 
Union. Under the new schedule a minimum of 
$20 for a six-day week has been secured. 

President Perkins of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union communicated with concerns all 
over the country in an effort to get union label 
boxes in which to keep official records. Being 
unable to obtain them he purchased 200 tin boxes, 
each with the sheet metal workers’ label on them. 
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Store P ebay Saturday 


Store geen Saturday 


Evenings B. KATSCHI NSHI Evenings 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE C0. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARHET STREET OPPOSITE STOCKTON STREET 


COMMERCIAL BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


See Our 
Window Display 
Over 200 Styles | 
of 
Union Stamped 
Shoes Shown 
Priced from 


$2.00 to $6.00 


| MADE IN THREE LEATHERS—Dull Gun Metal Calf, Patent Colt and Tan | 


SIX NEW STYLES. 


in Men’s Shoes 


This is 
the Store 
that 


$3.50 50 First Introduced 


Union=Stamped 


UN ION Shoes 


d STAMPED, 


in California 


| Russia Calf, Button and Blucher Lace Styles, all Shapes, Hand Welt Soles, $3.50 | 


FREE SPEECH IN SAN DIEGO. 
By Edward P. E. Troy. 

That privilege is the greatest menace to Ameri- 
can liberty is emphasized by recent events in 
San Diego. For years the people of that city 
have been domineered and browbeaten by a small 
coterie of public-service employees 
and dependents and real estate speculators. 
Neither the life nor the property of any inde- 
pendent citizen who opposed their schemes has 
been safe. This gang, known as the Southern 
Pacific or the Spreckels gang, extended their 
reign of terror into every religious, and 
business circle in San Diego. 

Members of this gang, by worming their way 
into the confidence of good, religious people in 
that city, have been elected as trustees of leading 
churches, and then used the House of God to 
promote the nefarious schemes of their employ- 
ers. It is not long since one of the good minis- 
ters of that city, a true follower of the Master, 
driven from his church and the city by 
public-service corporation employees and real 
estate agents who were trustees of his church, 
because he dared to stand against public plunder- 
ing by their bosses. 

Real estate is the principal industry in San 
Diego. Every other pursuit is discouraged, for 
fear that the soiled clothing of workingmen be- 
ing seen on their streets might prevent the sale 
of lots to the sick and the aged, whose money is 
the beacon of hope. Possessing one of the best 
harbors on the Pacific Coast, through this gang 
the railroads have gained control of it. When 
the Panama Canal is opened, the trade of South- 
ern California will find this gateway of the Nation 
closed. The railroad toll-gatherers will levy such 
a heavy tax upon shipping that commerce will be 
driven from that port. 

Last year the gang demanded that the 
Spreckels’ interests be granted fifty-year fran- 
One of their leaders publicly denied the 
duty of parent to child or to posterity, saying: 
“T am not thinking about the burdens I am going 
to put on the children that are here or are to 
come. My father never did anything for me, and 
1 do not see why I should do anything for my 
children or my grandchildren.” The Spreckels’ 
papers told the people they would be ingrates 
if they did not grant these demands, as the 
Spreckels’ interests were building a railroad from 
San Diego to Yuma, Arizona, which would make 
the city free from Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
control. These pleas won their demands. 

At this very time the report of the Southern 


corporation 


social 


was 


chises. 


Pacific Railroad to the Railroad Commissions of 
California and Oregon showed that it was ad- 
vancing the money for the construction of this 
railroad. The report of that company for the 
past year showed that it had advanced about 
$3,500,000 for that purpose. Recently the South- 
ern Pacific filed a suit in the Federal Court of 
San Francisco against the 
money advanced. 

One of the schemes of the “gang” not yet fully 
consummated is the unloading on San Diego of a 
water supply at a profit of millions of dollars. The 
Southern Pacific suit opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the real character of the gang. Indignant 
at the fraud practiced upon them, the voters of 
San Diego had determined to prevent future ex- 
ploitation of their city. Becoming desperate at 
the exposure of their treachery to the city, the 
gang determined to execute a coup that would 
cause the people to forget the past. 

The advent of the Workers of the World in 
San Diego gave the Southern Pacific-Spreckels 
gang the opportunity they sought. While beat- 
ing, abusing and robbing these defenseless men 
of the small sums of money they possessed, 
threats were made against every decent citizen 
and some driven out of the city who had not 
favored their schemes. 

Harris Weinstock, in his report to Governor 
Johnson, quotes from the Spreckels’ papers arti- 
cles inciting murder, as follows: “ * * * tak- 
ing the impudent outlaws away from the police 
and hanging or shooting them.” And again: 
“Hanging is none too good for them, and they 
would be much better dead.” 

Liberty of speech, free assemblage, and the 
freedom of the press have been violated by the 
criminals who have disgraced the city of San 
Diego. Every power of the State of California 
should be exerted to punish them. The perpetra- 
tors of these crimes are the most dangerous 
enemies of society. Nothing less than confine- 
ment in state’s prison should be meted out to 
them. If the liberty of the humblest person 
is to be invaded by criminal followers of public- 
service corporations and real estate speculators 
without punishment, then our law is a failure 


indeed. e 
Crawford—You spoke of opening a bank ac- 
count in your wife’s name in order to teach her 
the value of money. How did it turn out? 
Crabshaw—She used it up to pay a lot of bills 
I could have staved off for six months.—‘Lippin- 
cott’s.” 


Spreckels for the 


Friday, May 31, 1912. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ STRIKE. 

The Seattle “Union-Record” gives the follow- 
ing account of the strike in that city: 

“Possibly the first time in the history of the 
organization it has become necessary for the 
photo-engravers to go on strike to gain conces- 
sions to which they are entitled because of the 
increased expenses. Of the engraving establish- 
ments in Seattle and Tacoma there are but two 
who have signed agreements with the union—the 
Rapid Service Engraving Company and the Art 
Engraving Company. So far as Seattle is con- 
cerned the demands of the union affected but one 
man. It is the custom of all the unions in the 
Allied Printing Trades to sign agreements each 
year with their employers. The photo-engravers 
presented a new scale which embodied an in- 
crease of 50 cents a day. As stated before, all 
but one man in Seattle was receiving the scale 
demanded, and some of them were receiving a 
much higher scale, but the employers would not 
sign the new agreement. The men do not fear 
a prolonged strike. Competent men at their 
profession are hard to get. 

“The Seattle Union is Local No. 23 of the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers. Arthur Fallon is 
president and Lee Pettridge secretary. 

“The shops affected by the strike are: The 
Seattle Engraving Company, the Western En- 
graving Company, Maring & Blake, in Seattle; 
and the Tacoma Engraving Company and the 
Liberty Engraving Company, of Tacoma.” 

—> - 
LECTURE ON CONVENTIONS. 

Baris Reinstein will deliver a lecture on ‘“Les- 
sons Taught the Supporters of the Socialist 
Labor Party and the Socialist Party by the Re- 
cent Conventions of These Parties” at Jefferson 
Square Hall, 925 Golden Gate avenue, on Thurs- 
day, June 6th at 8 p. m. 

> : 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. wh 


to order. 


AT YOUR GROCERS 


